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EDITOR'S NEST 


ach new issue of The Crow begins with a story meeting and I’m al- 
ways excited by the variety of topics that land on the table. But more 
intriguing is how the stories tend to coalesce around distinct themes 
from year to year. Our contributors may arrive from multiple angles, 
but they weave their way through a common zeitgeist. 

You'll notice, for example, that this is one of the most prairie-centric, rural- 
themed issues in some time. This shouldn't be surprising — fueled by a natural 
resource boom, the prairies suddenly have an ascending role in the Canadian 
confederation. 

Saskatchewan in particular is being dug, drilled and farmed like never 
before. Our writers are out there talking to people on a daily basis, and what 
they're hearing points toward a somewhat disquieting harvest. Wetlands, for- 
ests, farms and urban housing appear stretched to the limit. There's also a sense 
of decades-long cultural loss echoing in these pages: towns and settlements di- 
minish as the landscape becomes a place to work but not to live. 

Reading this issue of The Crow, you'll gain an impression that there's a lot 
hanging in balance these days. The personal stories tell us life can fall either 
way: the presence of hope lifts a woman from illiteracy, for example, while an 
absence of hope plunges a methadone patient into despair. 

At the same time, youll become acquainted with that famous prairie re- 
silience. In these pages, cougars re-stake their claim to the Cypress Hills. Four 
women launch a global movement called Idle No More. First Nations knowl- 
edge not only survives colonialism but gains a foothold in settler culture. Along- 
side the written word, our photographers capture a still-beautiful land and its 
incredible cast of characters. 

With 72 pages of stories and photos, this is our biggest Crow ever—a rare 
bird ina time when brevity and immediacy seem to rule the roost. Crow journal- 
ism takes longer. It's thoughtful. The facts are checked and then checked again. 
Interviews take hours, not minutes. Through countless drafts and editorial con- 
ferences, every sentence is toiled over, verified and polished before being placed 
in the public arena. These are the standards of quality magazine journalism. The 
continuing popularity of magazines proves Canadian readers appreciate such 
standards. We're proud one story originally produced for this magazine, After- 
image, by Vanda Schmockel, flew out of these pages and landed in The Walrus, 
Canada's pre-eminent feature magazine. 

We hope we have served our readers well. Read on! 


Patricia W. Elliott, editor 


If you want to see The Crow continue to publish in-depth journalism that matters to 
Canadians, please consider making a donation to the School of Journalism. Your sup- 
port is crucial to The Crow magazine and other free public outreach services, such as 
the School's annual Minifie lecture. Together we can make journalism the best it can be! 


ON THE COVER 


Malcolm, a cougar born in the Cypress 
Hills of southwest Saskatchewan, at 
his new home inside the Saskatoon 
Forestry Farm Park and Zoo. 


Photo by MATT DUGUID 
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A framed photo of the Prada- 
sponsored Luna Rossa saiboat, 
signed by its crew, hangs in Doug 
Charko's living room. 


ng the Currents 


Meteorology was never a desk 
job for Doug Charko. 


by JORDAN HALKYARD 
Photos by CHRISTOPHER YIP 


tis five in the morning in Portland, England and Doug Charko's day has just set sail. 
As the meteorologist for the American sailing team at the 2012 London Olympics, he 
will soon have to send in his first forecast for the day, so the coaches and sailors will 
know what to expect. The team meeting is at eight, and by nine Charko is out on the 
water tracking the weather as it changes. 

This was never a part of his original plan. He was supposed to have a career working 
an office job with Environment Canada. Instead he finds himself on a large fishing boat 
assisting some of the world's best athletes —and missing his family back home in Regina. 

All this for a prairie kid from Saskatchewan. 


through his mind: What to do now? A Bachelor of Arts in geography was a 

good start but he wanted more. Then one day, while walking through a hallway 
in the Lab Building, he saw an Environment Canada advertisement for training to become 
a meteorologist. The idea of working in weather intrigued the young Charko. He imagined 
he would be able to travel the country, and meteorology seemed like an artistic science that 
would reward experience. 

“(With meteorology) you get to know that even though the models say, ‘Okay this 
low is coming and we are expecting this much snow,’ that they may not work with the lo- 
cal terrain. You just know from the experience. There is that memory and the instinct you 
develop," Charko says today. 

His initial interest took him to Vancouver for a meteorology diploma from the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia and then to Toronto for Environment Canada meteorological 
training. The course was an intense mix of the knowledge gained from basic training and 
practical application of those skills. 

Charko survived the course and became an official Environment Canada meteorolo- 
gist. The job took him from Edmonton, Alberta, to Trenton, Ontario, and then to Gander, 
Newfoundland. After his time in Gander, Charko was given the opportunity to work at a 
NATO base in Germany. He jumped at the opportunity to work overseas. It was the begin- 
ning of a worldwide adventure. 


We: Doug Charko graduated from the University of Regina, one question raced 


once only lessons in history classes. As well, he learned there are countries other 
than Canada that are good to live in. 

After Germany, Charko returned to Newfoundland, but hungered to go to another 
country. Reading a national newspaper, he saw an advertisement for a meteorologist in 
New Zealand. He applied and soon he was off again, this time to an Auckland air force 
base. 

A few months into his new job, he learned about a Royal New Zealand Air Force base 
on Antarctica. The idea of going to the largely uninhabited continent of ice was enticing. 
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Gu was an eye-opening experience. Charko was able to see things that were 


One day he went across the street to the squadron leader's office to 
ask if he could join the Antarctic team. The man behind the desk 
pulled out a binder. There was room for one meteorologist for one 
week, he told Charko. With a signature on a piece of paper, that was 
it—he was on his way. When Charko shared the good news with his 
new co-workers, they were jealous. Many of them had wanted to go 
for years. The bold Canadian was the first to ask. 

Charko did two stints at New Zealand's Scott Base in south 
Antarctica. His second term was a four-month contract with a pri- 
vate company that took over the services from the U.S. Navy. How- 
ever, a long stay in close quarters with a mixed bag of co-workers 
wasn't that enjoyable. 

“They say there are three reasons you go to Antarctica. The first 
time, it is for the adventure. The second time, it is for the money. 
Anything after that is because you cannot associate with the rest of 
society. And there were a lot of people who fit in that category," 
Charko says. Wanting to be a part of general society, Charko headed 
back to New Zealand, where an unexpected opportunity awaited. 


teams were in New Zealand for the America's Cup, the Super 
Bowl of sailing. Luna Rossa, the Italian sailing team, needed a 
new meteorologist and decided to go with one who had no prior 
experience in sailing. Out of the blue, Doug Charko got a phone call 
asking if he wanted to be the new weather forecaster for Luna Rossa. 
He said yes. 
The learning curve was steep and the environment was more 
pressure-packed than he expected. Most meteorologists have some 
leeway with their forecasts. In the world of professional yachting, 


I was 1998, and some of the world's top professional yachting 


a member of the team, Charko joined the march in front of 250,000 
people lining Queen Street in downtown Auckland. 

“You know how celebrities talk about feeding off the energy 
of an audience? You get that. It was really, really weird,” Charko 
recalls. It was a memorable day for a Canadian used to working in 
the background. 


ready for the next Cup in 2003, which team New Zealand 

would defend on home waters. But there was another thing 
keeping Charko around. He met his wife Juliet, a young pediatri- 
cian, in New Zealand. The country that was supposed to be a three- 
or five-year stop was beginning to look like a permanent home. 

It was also during this period that the Olympic Games became 
a part of Charko's resume. A member of the Luna Rossa team was a 
Brazilian sailor. He asked Charko to help the Brazilians at the 2000 
Olympics in Sydney, Australia. Charko became the team's unofficial 
meteorologist, staying in a hotel by the sailing facility and giving 
the team's coaches weather forecasts through a fence. Though the 
times were tough, a sign from home let him know he was in the 
right place. 

“They had all these sets of flags in the marina, and it took me a 
week until I realized, ‘Hey, that's the Saskatchewan flag' — all these 
country flags and amongst them the Saskatchewan provincial flag. 
So, I thought, ‘Well, I'm supposed to be here," Charko recalls. 

The couple spent the next few years starting a family and get- 
ting ready for the America's Cup. Their first son, Steven, was born 
in 2008. Steven did not get much time in New Zealand, as the young 
family moved to Valencia, Spain the following year to prepare for 


A fter the America’s Cup, Charko stayed in Auckland to get 


“They say there are three reasons you go to Antarctica. 
The first time, it’s for the adventure. The second time, it’s 
for the money. Anything after that is because you cannot 
associate with the rest of society. And there were a lot of 
people who fit in that category.’ 


precision is key. For example, while working for the New Zealand 
Air Force, Charko would get a wind speed range of between 30 and 
40 knots, a difference equivalent to 18.52 kilometres per hour. With 
Luna Rossa, he had to be within one knot—or 1.852 kilometres per 
hour—of the wind speed. The Luna Rossa boat was a $100 million 
to $200 million investment for the sponsor, Prada, and they expected 
success. 

The next five months consisted of waking up at five in the 
morning and then spending the rest of the day on the water sending 
in forecasts to the sailors. While out on the water, Charko got to see 
how big a deal the America’s Cup was to the people of New Zea- 
land. Every day, 50,000 spectators gathered on the docks. 

The Luna Rossa team did well, making it to the finals, where 
it lost to the hometown Kiwi crew. The Italian team was embraced 
by the public and invited to march in the Kiwis’ victory parade. As 
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Doug Charko 


the next Cup. 

Doug and Juliet thought it would be great to live in Spain, es- 
pecially since their son was so young. Charko would able to experi- 
ence a new culture and language and not really be leaving anything 
behind in New Zealand. Also, it was a chance to return to Europe, 
where his love for travel was ignited 13 years prior. 

But on his first day, he questioned if they'd made the right deci- 
sion. 


driver careened down the road from the airport at 170 ki- 

lometres per hour. They passed by shuttered windows and 
graffiti. It reminded Charko of Beirut during civil war, not a modern 
European city. 


Vs Spain, was not what Charko expected. The taxi 


Born and raised in land-locked Saskatchewan, 
Doug Charko, pictured in his Regina home, has 
become a sought-after specialist on the high seas. 


“It was scary looking," he recalls. He wondered if bringing a 
young family here was mistake. 

But the Charkos soon settled in, making Valencia home for the 
next three-and-a-half years. They welcomed a second son, Eddie, to 
the family in 2005. Both children learned Spanish while attending 
preschool. 

The family would not be in the world of pro yacht racing for 
much longer, however. After the 2008 America's Cup, Charko de- 
cided to leave the scene because it was shifting to a circuit format. 
Teams would travel the world instead of having the America's Cup 
in one location. Also, he wanted to give Juliet a chance to work be- 
cause, in his opinion, “Her job is much more useful than mine." 

Returning to New Zealand, Charko shifted his focus to working 
for amateur Olympic yacht teams. Though no longer working for a 
pro team, his services were in demand. In 2008, he flew to Beijing 
to work for the Canadian national team for the first time. After the 
Olympic Games in China, Charko immediately signed a contract to 
work for the U.S. team at the 2012 London Games. 

It was an exciting time, but Charko was nagged by the thought 
that something was missing from his children's lives. The kids had 
a great deal of knowledge of the New Zealand side of their heritage, 
but had never experienced the Canadian side. He wanted Steve and 
Eddie to understand what he was talking about when he spoke of 
his childhood in Regina. Juliet agreed. The Regina General Hospital 
happily welcomed Juliet to their pediatric intensive care unit, and in 
January of 2012 the family moved to Regina. 

After his family was settled, Charko was off to London for the 
2012 Olympics. It was like his days with Luna Rossa, a 5 a.m. wake 
up call followed by preparing his first forecast for the day. Then he 


needed to go out on the water with the sailing teams to get ready for 
the day's training and sailing. During the races in the afternoon, the 
competitive side of the usually mild-mannered Charko came out. It 
was his chance to see if his hard work was worth it, because "a fast 
boat makes everyone look good." 

At day's end, the entire team and support staff headed for their 
base in Weymouth. Outside of sailing, it was hard for Charko to 
relate to a team of mostly single athletes in their twenties. To es- 
cape, he took long bike rides around the peninsula, or chatted with 
the older coaches about movies and politics — anything but boats. At 
night he talked to his kids via Skype. Steve and Eddie were experi- 
encing their first summer in Regina without him. 

It was tough, Charko recalls now, but he knew he'd soon be 
home with them. 

These days he's back in Regina working from his home office 
on forecasts for the Canadian cross-country ski team, in preparation 
for the 2014 Sochi Winter Olympics. He's also starting preliminary 
work with the U.S. yacht team for the 2016 Summer Olympics in 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. His job with the Olympic teams doesn't pay 
as well as Luna Rossa, but the extra time he gets to spend with his 
family is priceless. 

Steve and Eddie arrive home from school for lunch. They regale 
their father with stories about how their morning went. After a year 
in Canada, Eddie, now eight, has lost his New Zealand accent, while 
Steven, age 10, still has a slight Kiwi twang. They're excited about 
going back to New Zealand to see their grandparents. As Charko 
prepares grilled cheese sandwiches, he hangs on his kids' every 
word. After years at sea, Doug Charko has returned to dock. = 
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Flawed 


Canada's health 


Story and photos 
by 
ROXANNA WOLOSHYN 


walked into a downtown coffee shop in Regina on a frigid 
January afternoon, 10 minutes late. He blended in with the 
rest of the people in the run-down doughnut chain. Except for 
his piercing blue eyes, he could have been any of the rugged- 
looking truck drivers in the room. Thankfully, he spied me 
and guessed who I was. He waved me over to the dark corner where 
he was sitting. He was slumped over, his black windbreaker and 
blue flannel shirt hanging loosely from his body. A ball cap shad- 
owed his face and his unshaven jaw and tired skin peeked out from 
underneath. He gulped down his hot coffee, drinking it too fast. I 
could tell he had run over this meeting many times in his head. Peel- 
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ing back the layers of his empty paper cup, he seemed anxious. On 
first meeting, it was hard to pinpoint why exactly that might be— 
until he started talking. 

Every day Steve (not his real name), 41, has to have his ‘drink.’ 
He has many names for it, but "liquid hand cuffs' describes it best. 
It’s sweeter than water and stronger than coffee. If he does not 
have a dose within a few days, he'll begin to experience what he 
describes as the worst flu he's ever had. Living in fear of the unbear- 
able discomfort of opioid withdrawal, every day he drinks a doctor- 
prescribed cocktail of powdered methadone mixed with water and 
Country Time Lemonade crystals. He does it for the addiction, not 


because he thinks it will relieve the excruciating pain he endures. 
There are 2,400 people in Saskatchewan on the Methadone Main- 
tenance Treatment program and most are prescribed methadone 
for addiction recovery. However some, like Steve, are prescribed 
methadone for pain. One in five Canadians suffer daily from chronic 
pain, a silent epidemic that receives little attention. Steve gets treat- 
ed like the rest of the addicted. 

Steve's relationship with opioids began 10 years ago when he 
fell from the roof of a semi-trailer truck and broke his left hip. The 
agonizing pain that followed a botched surgery was treated with 
prescription morphine. Just two months after the operation, Steve 
called his doctor to renew his 'script.' Steve's doctor told him his 
clinic had moved to the north end of Regina. When he arrived, 
though, a staff member said his doctor didn't work there. Noticing 
the clinic looked rundown, Steve asked where he was. That's how 
Steve found out he'd been referred to a methadone clinic. He was 
crushed. 

Feeling betrayed by the doctor who first prescribed him mor- 
phine, Steve turned to the streets to get the drug. But the high cost 
of street morphine forced Steve to return to the methadone program 
for pain management a few months later. Ever since, Steve has been 
completely dependent on Saskatchewan's methadone program. 


1800s. Since 2002, the rate of overdose from opioids—a drug 

class that includes plant-based opiates like morphine as well 
as their synthetic imitators—has been growing steadily. Opioids are 
now a leading cause of death in North America. Canada recently 
overtook the United States, leading the world in per capita con- 
sumption of opioids. Methadone Maintenance Treatment (MMT) is 
Canada’s primary opioid addiction recovery program, also used to 
treat chronic pain. But Steve is not convinced methadone is treating 
his pain the way his doctors said it should. 

“I don't care if they give me Oxycontin or whatever, even 
though it's an addictive drug. I am already addicted to methadone. 
They think they're helping me by giving me methadone but it's not. 
All it's doing is keeping me in limbo," he says. On and off it for the 
last 10 years, he has come to the realization that he will never get 
the pain treatment he needs and will likely be on methadone for the 
rest of his life. 

Methadone is a potent synthetic opioid first created in Germany 
during the Second World War as a painkiller for injured soldiers on 
the battlefield. When Dr. Robert Halliday began using methadone 
to treat opiate and opioid-addicted patients in British Columbia in 
1963, Canada became one of the first countries to use methadone as 
a treatment for addiction. Saskatchewan started prescribing metha- 
done for addiction treatment in the 1970s. Health care practitioners 
found its ease of ingestion, slow controlled release and long half-life 
made it ideal for assisted addiction recovery. Another reason metha- 
done is preferred by the Canadian healthcare system is that it's less 
likely to be injected and it blocks euphoria produced by short-acting 
opioids like morphine. Price is also a factor. Methadone is cheaper 
to administer than other known alternatives—that is, if you don't 
count the human cost. 


T world is experiencing its fourth opioid epidemic since the 


n a sunny Friday in March, Steve meets me again at our cof- 
fee shop. This time he brings his girlfriend. Diane (not her 


real name) is small, blonde and attractive, despite missing 


most of her bottom teeth. She tells me she is on the methadone pro- 
gram, too. But unlike Steve, she was put on the program for its main 
purpose: addiction recovery. 

Diane's struggle with addiction began a decade ago when she 
started using cocaine to get high. The drug use escalated and she be- 
gan experimenting with Steve's morphine. Eventually, she felt her 
life spiraling out of control, so when Steve returned to the metha- 
done clinic for the second time eight years ago, she saw it as an op- 
portunity to get clean. But she struggled with her habits. Her urine 
screens routinely came back with traces of drug use. Eventually she 
got kicked out of her methadone clinic and had to gain a referral to 
another one. 

Diane wants me to know she didn't grow up in the streets. She 
is ashamed of her habit. Taking drugs is the biggest regret in her life. 
A few months before our meeting, reality slapped her in the face. 
Her best friend was found dead after missing a vein while trying to 
inject a large dose of morphine. It destroyed Diane, but instead of 
falling back on her addiction, she tells me she's had clean screens for 
the last three months. Few people in her life know she takes metha- 
done, and she fears the public discrimination that comes with being 
in the treatment program. 

Still, methadone has its uses. Ann Livingston, a founding mem- 
ber of the Vancouver Area Network of Drug Users, has seen how it 
can improve the quality of life for many opioid users. Freed of the 
daunting daily challenge of getting their fix, addicts can lead more 
productive, safe and fulfilling lives. But Livingston has also seen 
how the stigma drags down people like Steve and Diane. 

“The problem with the methadone program is, people go on 
it and immediately discover they are treated like drug addicts and 
they don't have a lot of hope for change," says Livingston. She has 
seen methadone patients denied adequate care for their other health 
problems because they are flagged as junkies, even though metha- 
done is a legal, medically recommended treatment, akin to a dia- 
betic who needs insulin. 

It happened to Steve. Two years after his hip surgery, he was 
just beginning to walk normally again when he fell off a motorcycle 
and hurt his foot. He says that when his medical file showed he was 
a methadone patient, the emergency room doctor brusquely told 
him it was just a sprain and sent him home. Three days later, some- 
one from the hospital called to tell him the X-rays revealed his foot 
was fractured in three places, and it was too late to operate. Now 
Steve walks with a slight limp. His foot never healed properly and 
the pain has not gone away. Livingston says this kind of treatment 
is common. 

In recent years, referrals to the methadone program have in- 
creased significantly in Canada and Saskatchewan. In 1997, fewer 
than 200 people were being prescribed methadone in Saskatchewan. 
By 2006, there were about 1,300 people on the program and today 
that number has nearly doubled, reaching upwards of 2,400. 

Morphine and hydromorphone are the most highly abused opi- 
oids in Saskatchewan because they are cheap to get on the street and 
easy for doctors to prescribe. In British Columbia, heroin is the opi- 
ate of choice and, up until a little while ago, Oxycontin was running 
rampant in Ontario. Besides the MMT program, there are few other 
options to treat opioid addiction. Detox programs are often unsuc- 
cessful because they rely solely on an abstinence-based approach. 
Recently, doctors have begun modestly prescribing buprenorphine, 
a newer, less addictive drug. It has fewer side effects but is signifi- 
cantly more expensive than methadone. 

In Saskatchewan, individuals with chronic pain have few op- 
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Left: A discarded needle on the frozen ground in an 
inner city Regina neighbourhood. Morphine and 
hydromorphone are the most highly abused opioids 
in Saskatchewan because they are cheap to get on the 
street and easy for doctors to prescribe. 


tions and are often prescribed opioids to manage their pain, a treat- 
ment that has come under increasing scrutiny by the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Saskatchewan. The problem is that phy- 
sicians are too comfortable prescribing opioids for pain and people 
get addicted to them, whether prescription or not, very quickly, says 
Doug Spitzig, manager of the college's prescription review program. 

Replacing one addiction with another can be taxing and de- 
pressing. Every day before noon, Diane goes to the methadone clinic 
to get her doctor-witnessed methadone drink. It's a process she has 
come to dread. The side effects make her drowsy and nauseous and 
she lives in fear of withdrawals that come from missing a dose. 

Although Steve has methadone ‘carries,’ which minimize his 
visits to the clinic to once a week, his freedom is limited. He can't 
leave the city for more than six days because he has to have a phar- 
macist-witnessed drink at the clinic each week. 

The couple wishes they had better treatment options. But Diane 


katchewan, Spitzig notes neither the provincial Coroner's Office nor 
the Ministry of Health releases statistics on opioid-induced deaths, 
making it difficult to determine what resources are needed. The Na- 
tional Drug Strategy recommends such statistics be provided so that 
Saskatchewan and the rest of Canada have definitive numbers to 
track. 

Livingston thinks Canada needs to look to other countries. She 
points to addiction recovery programs in France and Switzerland, 
where people are treated like patients, not criminals. She believes 
several steps are needed to tackle problems associated with metha- 
done treatment in Canada, starting with the creation of consumer 
advocacy groups. In 1998 Livingston co-founded the British Co- 
Iumbia Association of People on Methadone, a group that promotes 
the rights of methadone users. Members rally for better treatment 
of methadone users in clinics, pharmacies and hospitals, and press 
for the right to receive other medications for pain relief. Currently, 
there is no known group of this kind in Saskatchewan. 

Livingston believes the next step is a therapeutic treatment pro- 
gram to replace a program that doles out prescriptions and sends 
patients on their way. A more holistic view would recognize the so- 
cial limitations that fuel drug abuse— like poor housing conditions, 
poverty, mental illness—and would take care of the patient's other 


Steve's doctor told him his clinic had moved to the north 
end of Regina. When he arrived, though, a staff member said 
his doctor didn't work there. Noticing the clinic looked run- 
down, Steve asked where he was. That's how he found out 
he'd been referred to a methadone clinic. He was crushed. 


will not let herself lose sight of the goal she set after her best friend 
died. She told me within a few weeks she would hit her three-month 
mark of clean screens, making her eligible to get carries. By the end 
of the year she wanted to be off the methadone program completely. 

Problem is, the methadone program isn't designed to get people 
off. The MMT program defines success as having people lead nor- 
mal productive lives, but this can mean patients are on the program 
indefinitely. Ideally treatment should last just one to two years, ac- 
cording to the experts, but some people have been taking metha- 
done for 20 years or more. Steve is less optimistic than Diane. His 
struggle to find alternative pain management seems unending. He 
has come to terms with the probability that he will be on methadone 
for the rest of his life, something he is not happy about. 


to methadone? An increasing number of deaths arising from 

opioid misuse in Canada has brought healthcare stakehold- 
ers to take action. On March 27, 2013, the Canadian Centre on Sub- 
stance Abuse released a 10-year National Drug Strategy, First Do 
No Harm: Responding to Canada's Prescription Drug Crisis. Saskatch- 
ewan's Spitzig is one of 40 experts across Canada who consulted 
on the report. Together, they came up with 58 recommendations to 
address prescription drug misuse and improved care. As for Sas- 


C's Canada’s health care system break free of its addiction 


health issues, which may be unrelated to addiction. Finally, Livings- 
ton thinks a national watchdog should be created to monitor how 
methadone programs are administered. Right now, Saskatchewan’s 
College of Physicians and Surgeons monitors for inappropriate use 
of prescription drugs, but there is no requirement for physicians to 
send in regular reports. 

The success rate of the methadone program is 20 per cent 
worldwide. That means 80 per cent of people on the methadone 
program will fall back into their addictions. Saskatchewan’s medi- 
cal community recognizes pain management is a legitimate and 
real concern for people with chronic pain. The College’s Saskatch- 
ewan Methadone Guidelines for the Treatment of Opioid Addiction 
states, “Patients who are experiencing acute or chronic pain should 
be assessed and treated as if they are receiving no analgesia from 
methadone.” 

For Steve, that hasn’t happened. Back at the coffee shop, his 
eyes scan the room, coming to rest on a clock behind my head. He 
gets up, ending the interview abruptly. I sense it must be time for 
his ‘juice.’ He limps away from the table like an elderly man. His 
only treatment is the prescription bottle of methadone that he puts 
to his lips every single day, even though it never numbs his pain. 
Unless something changes, he will do this 365 days a year, possibly 
for the rest of his life. *. 
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Road Warriors 


Canadas truckers are expected to roll through trauma and 
heartache just like they roll through blizzards and black ice, 
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Robert Dan takes a break from 
polishing his “highway tractor.” 

Dan has been driving nights most 
of his 35-year career. 


utside it's blustery. Highways are iced over from a cold 

wind that's been blowing snow all day. At the Husky 

Travel Centre on Victoria Avenue East and Prince of 

Wales Drive, where one of Regina's main arteries turns 

to open highway, semi trucks form neat rows outside the 
gas bar, restaurant and confectionery. Men walk around their trucks and 
trailers with hammers and tools, smacking tires, tweaking things. I won- 
der how calloused a hand must become before it fails to recognize the 
cold of frost bitten metal. It's a constant cycle; trailers coming, trailers go- 
ing, some hauling parcels for FedEx, others livestock. A flock of pigeons, 
disturbed by a semi pulling in for gas, circles the overcast sky before 
coming back to roost on the gas bar's awning. 


Inside the Husky House restaurant, coffee brewers run around the 
clock. Warm cups make good places for cold hands to rest. Drivers wade 
into the confectionery for cigarettes, cellophane-wrapped sandwiches 
and butter tarts. This is their kitchen, one of many on the road. 

^Do you gotta drive tonight?" one trucker asks another. 

Outside, howling wind contorts snow into a violent dance, noon 
wanes into evening and the time for warmth and refuge is over. Every 
driver has somewhere else to go. I wonder how many will make it to 
their destinations without a hitch along the way. Maybe some will blow 
a tire or jackknife, hit a ditch or deer, maybe some will be involved in an 
accident like the ones we hear about in the news. Maybe it will be fatal 
for the trucker or the other driver. Maybe both. At least one driver head- 
ing out the door, I imagine, will eventually become an accident statistic. 
For truckers, this is a storm that's always brewing. 


in his face and hands. He's been driving nights for most of his 

35 years behind the wheel. About 5'11" and somewhere over 200 

pounds, he looks formidable even when sitting. His voice is steady and 

his gaze looks like it could stare through any blizzard. But the eyes be- 
hind the gaze are lined with years of fatigue. 

Inside the fleet's massive garage, he's the only one working on a Sat- 

urday morning. Dwarfed by the machine beside him, he hunches over a 


Re Dan has a rough exterior, the look of a hardworking man 


wooden desk along a concrete wall. He logs his times as dusty beams of 
light shine through aged translucent windows. It should be a day off, but 
he wants to catch up on paperwork and clean his “highway tractor,” as 
he likes to call it. 

He stops and surveys the machine, unhappy with his work. The pas- 
senger side window is streaked. “If you use the window cleaner when 
it’s too cold, it leaves streaks,” he laments. The garage is chilly, but Dan 
wears a T-shirt and sweats slightly as he works. The giant white truck 
shines, every piece of chrome, metal, plastic, glass and steel polished. It’s 
not just about looking good; it’s about standing out. For Dan, cleanliness 
is safety. 

Dan doesn’t laugh much, he doesn’t get angry often, he doesn’t 
startle easily or worry. His emotions seem set to cruise control like the 
machines he drives. He walks with the sureness of an unstoppable force 
that has seen it all before. 

But what happens when an unstoppable force meets an immovable 
object? Dan’s immovable object crossed his path 15 years ago, on No- 
vember 4, 1998. 


he highways were clear with above-average temperatures for No- 
vember in Saskatchewan. In the mid-afternoon, around 3 p.m., 


Dan pulled over for a rest stop between Preeceville and Buchanan 
on Highway 11. A kilometre away, a farmer was burning crop stubble to 
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make way for next season. As Dan carried on down the highway, an 
ill twist of fate loomed. 

A change in atmospheric pressure led to a sudden change in 
wind speed and direction that afternoon. The thick cloud of smoke 
billowing across open prairie suddenly turned toward the busiest 
highway in Saskatchewan. Wading into the smoke, Dan slowed 
down. But it was already too late. The next thing he knew, he was 
lying contorted in the back sleeping compartment of his semi unit 
thinking he had just hit a school bus full of children. 

He'd been unconscious for about 20 minutes as the driver of 
the other vehicle struggled to wake him up. He told Dan that diesel 
leaking from one of the vehicles was spreading toward the burning 
bush on the side of the road. Dan scrambled to find the extinguisher 
in the cab of his truck, but the front of his semi was pushed back 
past the driver door, where he kept the extinguisher. Somehow Dan 
managed to bust it free and put the fire out. As he worked, he could 
see it was not a school bus that he hit, but a fully loaded Saskatche- 
wan Department of Highways gravel truck, easily weighing around 
18,000 tonnes. 

With the fire extinguished, Dan passed out. The next thing he 
remembered was waking up in the hospital. 

The way Dan describes the condition of the semi after the ac- 
cident makes one wonder how he survived at all. “It wasn't in the 
news," he says, “but it was very serious." His ‘moose bar,’ a tubular 
steel grill attached to the front of semis to protect them in collisions, 
was pushed all the way to the back of the doors. His front axel was 
ripped off the truck, the wheels ripped off the axle. 

It was a chance bathroom break that saved his life that day, he 
thinks. Just a kilometre before the accident, he pulled over to ^water 
the tires." When he got back in the truck, he forgot to put his seatbelt 
on. If he hadn't, Dan believes, he wouldn't have been sent flying to 
the back of the semi; he would have been trapped in the mangled 
steel in the front. 

“When the RCMP asked me about it I said, ‘No, I didn’t have 
my seatbelt on, but the way that door crumpled, I wouldn’t be here 
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The dash of Dan’s rig, ready for the next ride. Dan says 
once he gets rolling on the open road, it’s safer to plough 
through any critter that crossees his path, like a moose or 
deer, than to brake or swerve. 


if I did,” he says. 

Dan spent a week recovering between hospital and home be- 
fore getting back on the horse at the encouragement of his employer. 
His boss at the time had a philosophy that the longer you stay away 
from driving after a serious accident, the harder it is to come back, 
and the more it affects you if you do. 

And so Dan kept on trucking, though it was never quite the 
same. For years after the accident he would become tense and ner- 
vous in any kind of bad weather, especially in poor visibility. To 
this day, when the roads are icy, or the visibility is poor, Dan slows 
down just a little more than the other semis on the road. You could 
say once bitten, twice shy, but this was far from Dan’s first accident. 

In his younger years he totalled off two pickup trucks and one 
car. Back then, he also enjoyed a drink. He’s now been sober for 
25 years, but accidents still happen. Just last week he annihilated a 
deer. It’s much safer to keep on going than to attempt to brake and 
avoid, so drivers plow right through any unfortunate creatures in 
the way. That’s what the moose bar is there for. Dan also sees and 
hears about accidents all the time. The winter of 2012 - 2013 was a 
particularly dangerous winter on Saskatchewan highways. 

To be exact, there were 174 fatalities on Saskatchewan roads in 
2012, making it the most dangerous year in over a decade. This is a 
testament to an unusually extreme prairie winter, as any commuter 
would attest. Yearly trends indicate the majority of fatal accidents 
take place on highways during the winter months. In 2010, 96 fa- 
talities out of 145 fatal collisions in Saskatchewan occurred on high- 
ways, a five per cent increase from 2009. 

Every night Dan drives to and from Saskatoon on Highway 11 
towing two trailers, making for a vehicle 55 metres in length plus 
the tractor. Dan says it’s the busiest highway in all of Saskatchewan; 


SGI statistics confirm that it’s the second most dangerous, after the 
Trans-Canada. 


ways during the deadliest winter on Saskatchewan highways in 

over a decade. When I meet him at the garage, he is going through 
his nightly routine: washing windows, polishing lights and reflec- 
tors, getting his paperwork organized in his briefcase and keeping 
in touch with the warehouse workers loading his trailer. The push- 
bar on his grill rises above my head as I approach the truck; two sets 
of running boards form a staircase to the passenger door. 

Shortly after midnight we are pulling out of the garage to go 
hook up and hit the road. The cockpit of his 13-speed manual trans- 
mission Western Star looks more like a jet airplane than a truck. 
When it starts, the vehicle sounds like an airplane, too, with the high 
pitched sound of air being sucked through a turbine, but as it starts 
to roll it turns into a low growl. This $188,000 truck is both Dan’s 
Cadillac and his home away from home. Climbing into the cab at 
night is like walking through the front door of his house. 

Overall, human error leads to 82.3 per cent of fatal crashes. Get 
on the highway, however, and 63 per cent of fatal crashes are caused 
by environmental conditions. Luckily, on this night roads are clear 
and the light cast by the thin sliver of a waxing crescent moon make 
for good visibility. Even in these conditions, pristine by winter stan- 
dards, Dan drives cautiously, letting other semis pass him. 

The drive to Saskatoon slips by uneventfully, save for the ex- 
citement of sitting so high off the ground and the odd sensation of 
being eye level with other semis. From this vantage point, cars look 
like something that can be easily squashed. Of the 96 fatalities that 
occurred on highways alone that year, only three of them were semi 
drivers. But proportionally, semi collisions are far more dangerous 
than car collisions. In 2010, 23,847 car crashes led to 79 fatalities 
among car drivers and passengers. That same year, 1,100 collisions 
involving semis led to 26 deaths among semi occupants. In other 
words, when things go wrong, the chances of a semi occupant dying 
is 7.5 times higher than for a car occupant. 

Knowing these statistics gives me a conflicting sense of comfort 
and horror as the hour approaches 3 a.m. and I begin to drift in and 
out of consciousness to the sound of country music on the satellite 
radio. I’m roused when we make our destination. Dan is in and out 
of the truck, working up a sweat turning cranks, talking with ware- 
house workers, dropping trailers here, picking them up there. An 
hour or so later we have a new load to take back to Regina and are 
on our way. 

Reinvigorated as we depart from Saskatoon, Dan tells me 
there’s a bump in the road ahead and steers into the left lane to 
avoid it. He knows this highway like the back of his hand. With 
nothing but highway in front and blackness all around I find it near- 
ly impossible to stay awake and drift back into my dreams, vaguely 
aware of the crackle coming from his CB radio. Dan talks to other 
truckers as they pass, letting them know when it’s safe to return to 
the right lane. 

“Bring it on back, Ridsdale.” 

"You're good Jay's. ” 

Every move is calculated when towing 55 metres of cargo; it 
has to be. 

Country music turns to sex talk radio on the Playboy station 
and, before I know it, the sun is rising again. Shortly after 6 a.m. Dan 
makes his usual stop in Chamberlain for coffee and toast. Barely 
awake I try to judge my landing as I jump out, dropping a glove on 


ES to take a night trip with Dan on one of the deadliest high- 


the way. I bend over to pick it up, then smash my head on the bot- 
tom of the door above me. I'm slightly more awake now. 

We enter through the back door and through the kitchen; the 
restaurant isn't even open yet. Inside, two women prepare our cof- 
fee and toast, then sit and talk with Dan like old friends. As I look 
out the window into the blue light of sunrise, semis fill the entire 
windowframe as they speed by on the highway, just a step beyond 
the front door of this little diner. 

Back on the road it looks like there's been snow. The roads are 
sheets of ice and snow drifts out into the right-hand lane from a 
southern wind. I tense up. Dan sits up straight. Other semis are still 
passing him, but Dan's speed is slow, steady and safe. 

Aside from the stress of chasing deadlines through the night, 
the ever-present threat of deer and moose crossing our path, and a 
few tense moments on icy roads, the night passes about as stress- 
and fear-free as possible. 

Getting back on the horse as soon as possible seems to have 
worked to help Dan avoid the fallout of trauma and repeated stress. 
But, according to Dr. Dennis Kramer, ex-trucker turned doctor of 
psychology, the effects of traumatic events on truckers have been 
underestimated. Like firefighters, police or journalists, truckers face 
similar experiences that can lead to anxiety, depression and even 
post-traumatic stress disorder, he writes. Truckers are not only more 
likely to be involved in fatal accidents, they are also more likely to 
be first on the scene when other fatal accidents occur. Like their pro- 
fessional counterparts, they have long been left to suffer in silence. 

The memories of traumatic events can lead to loss of sleep, anxi- 
ety, aggression, depression and worse. Memories are often associat- 
ed with physiological responses; one might begin to sweat, tense up 
or panic altogether, symptoms that can easily last for a month. Dan 
recalls that a week after his accident he was driving with his parents 
when they came upon a street-sweeping machine. The cloud of dust 
was enough to have him hanging on for dear life in a vehicle he 
wasn't even driving. Dan says the accident affected him strongly for 
at least a year. Fifteen years later, he still feels an extra knot of stress 
when visibility is low. 

But, on balance, Dan seems to have lucked out. Without the 
guilt of any death to carry, and with a back-on-the-horse philoso- 
phy, his life and career seem to have survived that fateful November 
day. 

On the flip side, Dan's daughter Stacey may not have been as 
lucky. In 2002 she was involved in a serious accident on a driver 
training course, almost killing herself and her younger brother, 
A.J. She woke up in the hospital, unable to remember what day or 
month it was. It took her a year or two to try driving again, her re- 
covery hampered by persistent anxiety, headaches and trouble eat- 
ing. "I'm scared of intersections to this day," she says. "I'm scared 
of fog and low visibility, because it was foggy that day." Shortly 
before our interview, she had planned to take her driver's test, but it 
snowed, so she didn't. 

Following in his father's footsteps, A.J. left school after complet- 
ing Grade 10 and obtained a class 1A driver's licence. Like his dad, 
all he's ever dreamed of is trucking for a living. When we return to 
the garage at around 9 a.m., A.J. pulls up in his semi and greets his 
father. He looks chipper as could be as he starts his day. "I come 
from a family of truck drivers. For as long as I can remember it's 
what I've always wanted to do,” says Dan. The same appears to be 
true for A.J. They chat for a moment before going their separate 
ways, and the legacy of a trucking family continues. e. 
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The Schaan family farm, near Churchbridge, 
Saskatchewan. 


ack Schaan sits in a wooden chair, his grey hair slicked back 
in the style of a gentleman. He's dressed in black slacks and a 
blue collared shirt. It's the kind of shirt his grandsons might 
wear to church, yet Jack wears one every day, though he rare- 
ly ventures out. 

Jack is 95 years old and lives in the Centennial Special Care 
Home, in Langenburg, a busy rural centre in southeastern Saskatch- 
ewan. His new room isn't home but he's comfortable surrounded 
by family photographs. Jack is a quiet man by nature, but this af- 
ternoon he and his wife of over 70 years, Martha, sit side by side in 
conversation. They talk about memories of their years spent on the 
farm. Jack's face shows the days spent in the hot sun. 

"It was hard work," he says many times. 

Farming is the only life Jack has known. He and Martha raised 
grain, cattle and hogs on a farm north of Churchbridge, Saskatch- 
ewan. Jack had lived on the same farm since boyhood; he and his 
mother arrived by ship from Austria when he was 12, and moved 
out to the land about a year or two later, he can't remember exactly 
when. 

Today Jack sits up straight yet his shoulders and neck curve for- 
ward from years of heavy lifting. His hands grip the thick wooden 
arms of his chair, trembling slightly. Everything was done by those 
hands back then. Jack walked behind the harrows all day long. He 
was so thirsty one day that he dipped his hanky in the slough and 
drank the water. He lived, Martha jokes. It was hard work, Jack re- 
peats. 

From the day Jack's stepfather, Jacob Becker, started the farm 
to the day Jack took over, the family owned three quarter-sections 
of land, or 480 acres. Not every acre was broken by the plow, but it 
was enough to support Jacob's family and remained, in later years, 
enough to support Jack, Martha and their six children. 

Farming isn't so simple today. 


generation. At harvest time, a John Deere combine moves 

across the golden fields of wheat. Wide swaths of grain lie in 
neat rows waiting to be picked up by the approaching machine. A 
semi-trailer waits in the distance. It will carry the grain to waiting 
rows of bins. 


T* Schaan family farm is still a going concern, now in its third 


whenever needed. There were no cars, only horse and buggy. To get 
wheat milled to flour for baking, the family travelled by wagon to 
Esterhazy, 56 kilometres away. 

In the late 1950s Jack bought a quarter of land from Martha's 
uncle to make it a whole section, 640 acres in area. The farm didn't 
expand again until 1972 when Jack and Martha's youngest son Glen 
became financially involved. Then, like many farms across the prai- 
ries, the little farm began to grow. And grow. 


ou can see rows of tall metal grain bins when approaching 

the Schaan farm down the gravel road. To the right is a large 

two-storey house with a multi-car garage, looking newly 
constructed and still bare of landscaping. Nearby sits an older white 
bungalow surrounded by mature trees. Behind the homes, rectan- 
gular sheds store large equipment during the winter months. Just 
past the farm, on the other side of the grain bins, is another new- 
looking single-storey house. 

Inside, Glen Schaan sits at his kitchen table, leaning back com- 
fortably in a wooden chair and nursing a cup of coffee. He tries to 
recall the details of all the farm machinery and land he has bought 
over the years but it's hard to keep track, he admits. Glen has grey 
hair like his father but stands taller, unbowed by heavy manual la- 
bour. He works hard, too, but in different ways. 

Glen grew up helping his father on the farm, so it was natural 
he would end up invested in the operation. By the 1970s, the rural 
economy was changing, and the days of a single section of land sup- 
porting two families were fading. In 1972 Glen bought a half section 
for $14,700 per quarter, a bargain by today's standards. The land 
belonged to a neighbour who was selling out and retiring. Glen and 
Jack then worked together, using Jack's equipment to farm the six 
quarters. 

In 1973 Glen married Wendy Eyjolfson. That same year, he took 
a job at a credit union in nearby Langenburg. Even after doubling 
in size, the farm alone wasn't enough to support them. Wendy was 
a teacher but took time off to raise their four children. In 1982 Glen 
felt far enough ahead to quit his credit union job and farm full time. 
By the late 1980s, Glen bought another quarter, bringing the count 
to seven. His father's involvement started to decrease and by 1993 
Glen was working 11 quarters on his own, equivalent to 1,760 acres 


Jack's fuel bill for the entire harvest used to be $300. The 
Schaan's new tractor has a 1,300-litre tank. With prices 
over $1 per litre, it's over $1,300 for one fill-up. 


When Jack took over the land, the pitching was done by hand 
and there was no such thing as a combine with automatic settings 
or GPS. Cut grain sheaves were stooked by hand, then hauled to the 
threshing machine by horse-drawn wagon. The grain then went by 
horse wagon to the elevator to be sold. 

“That was hard work, doggone it. I had to shovel all that grain 
with the scoop. Oh, boy! We had hard work— that's why we're so 
tough," jokes Jack. 

Jack and Martha were married in 1942. They had enough grain 
and cattle to support the family but there was never much extra. It 
was a family operation and the children were expected to help out 
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in area. Acres don't precisely reflect the amount of arable land under 
crop, but the farm was growing. 

The new global market favoured volume farming. To make a 
living, Glen had to keep expanding. More land meant bigger equip- 
ment, and bigger equipment meant more horsepower to pull it. 
More horsepower meant more money. When Glen started in 1972, 
he used a 10 foot-wide deep tillage cultivator; now he's up to a 60- 
foot. Combines got bigger, tractors got more powerful and every- 
thing got more expensive. 

The huge expansion wasn't just happening to the Schaan farm. 
In 1941, the year before Jack and Martha were married, there were 


jack Schaan sits in his room at a care home 
in Langenburg, Saskatchewan. A picture of 
the family farm hangs behind him. 
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138,713 farms in Saskatchewan. By 1971, the year before Glen started 
farming, there were only 76,970 left. In the Schaan's census division, 
the number of farms declined by 4,848 between 1941 and 1971. What 
increased was their size. In the 1941 Census of Agriculture, the high- 
est box you could tick off for land ownership was 640 acres and over. 
By 1971 that figure had risen to 2,880 acres and over. 


quarter of land. He was 17 years old and still in high school. Like 
Glen, Cordell bought the land from a neighbour who was selling 
out and retiring. Today Cordell has a degree in agriculture. 

In 2000, Glen's youngest son Regan bought in, adding anoth- 
er quarter to the Schaan operation. Regan was already out of high 
school and had completed a diploma in agriculture. He never con- 
sidered any career but farming. Both boys were used to helping on 
the farm and started operating machinery in their early teens. 

With the three men working together it was time for the farm 
to expand again. In 2003 Regan bought three quarters and Cordell 
two, making the total count 18. Cordell was married in 2005 and Re- 
gan in 2009. In 2007 Regan bought four more quarters and Cordell 
bought two. The farm now stood at 3,840 acres in area, eight times 
its original size. 

More land means bigger equipment. It's a balancing act be- 
tween not spending too much and making sure the equipment is 
reliable. "If you have major breakdowns and you can't get the seed 
in the ground or get the spraying done when you need to, or get the 
harvesting done when the weather is nice, you run the risk of losing 
a lot of money,” explains Cordell. 

In farming, spending money to make money applies to more 
than just equipment. According to Glen, canola seed used to cost 
less than $1 a pound. Now it’s $10. Four pounds of canola are need- 
ed per acre, so what used to cost $4 an acre now costs $40. Add in 
fuel, chemical, insurances and taxes, and it costs $62 an acre to put 
a crop in the ground. 

Jack's fuel bill for the entire harvest used to be $300. The 
Schaan's new tractor has a 1,300-litre tank. With prices over $1 per li- 
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I: 1994 Glen's oldest son, Cordell, took out a loan to buy his first 


= 


Part of the family fleet works Schaan 
land during the summer of 2013. ; 


tre, it's over $1,300 for one fill-up. When the tractor is working hard, 
that's enough fuel for one day. The Schaans run three such tractors, 
as well as two combines and a semi. During harvest they estimate 
the fuel bill is $250 an hour, not counting unforeseen repairs. Jack 
had hard days working on the farm —but not the same kind of hard 
work his son and grandsons have now. Instead of walking behind a 
horse, they spend hours hunched over account books. Cordell and 
Regan's wives both work off the farm; the families wouldn't be able 
to get by without their added income. 

Between 1971 and 2011, the number of farms in the Rural Mu- 
nicipality of Churchbridge plummeted from 418 to 165. For every 
farmer who gets out of the business, someone else buys the land, 
meaning the remaining farms grow bigger. In 1971, no one in the 
R.M. had more than 2,239 acres. As of 2011 there were 21 over that 
mark, with eight farms in the 3,520-and-over category. The 2011 cen- 
sus had to increase its upper category again, from 2,880-plus acres 
to 3,250 acres and over. 

The Schaans have managed by sticking together—they admit 
none of them could operate the farm individually. They'd have to 
buy smaller and older equipment that wouldn't be able to cover the 
same amount of ground. 

Today the Schaans own 31 quarters of land and seed 5,000 acres, 
a far cry from the original three quarters. They have drained wet ar- 
eas and cleared bush to get the highest number of cultivated acres. 
Between them, Glen, Cordell and Regan own two combines, two 
swathers, three four-wheel-drive tractors, two seeders, one sprayer, 
three semis and various other pieces of equipment. 

Still, Glen doesn't consider their operation big by today's stan- 
dards. Everything in the farming industry is expanding and the 
Schaans are keeping pace. Cordell and Regan both have young fam- 
ilies and have built new homes on the family farm. Their young sons 
could be the next generation of Schaans to work the same land as 
their great-grandfather. Who knows how big farms will be then, or 
how much a tank of fuel will cost? For the Schaans, perhaps it 
doesn't matter. None of them say they're in it for the money. Farm- 
ing is in their blood. <. 


Crosswords 


For years, Lynda Richards hid a silent affliction. 


Lynda Richards works on a menu in her office at Swift Current Comprehensive High School. 


Story and photos 
by 
LESLIE-ANN KROEKER 


he halls at Swift Current Comprehensive High School 
are empty. The clocks read 12 o'clock. In the cafeteria, 
tables are bursting with students. The buzz is like chick- 
ens at feeding time. Some dig into bagged lunches but 
most opt for cafeteria food. Today, chicken fingers and 
fries are hot sellers. Cheese pizza is a close second. Pop, sandwiches 
and wraps also flow from the hands of kitchen staff. 
Lynda Richards is at the helm, passing out hot plates of fries. 
In between servings, her fingers fly over the cash register with the 
accuracy of a seasoned accountant. She calls to her staff in the back, 
demanding more cheese pizza in the oven. The line moves fast, very 
fast, mostly because of Richards' speed 
“Next!” she calls out. 
A timid adolescent boy approaches. 
“T don't think I have enough for chocolate milk.” 
“How much you got?" 
The boy opens his palm to reveal he's 30 cents short. 
"That's fine,” shrugs Richards. The boy takes the milk and 
rushes away. 
“Lynda owes 30 cents,” she whispers to herself with a smile. 
When the line starts to get thin she claps her hands, as if an- 
noyed with the lull. The students are now deep in conversation at 
the tables. Richards vanishes into her office to run the books. With 
a sigh of relief, she plops herself down and gets to work. She writes 


an appointment on a calendar sprawled across her desk, carefully 
arching the ‘M’ in March with a precision lost on the current gen- 
eration. When she's finished printing, she pauses, reflecting on her 
penmanship. 

While the simple task of writing the date seems a menial task to 
some, it would have been a nightmare for Richards just 20 years ago. 
The woman of today, who laughs wholeheartedly with her staff, is a 
far cry from the girl of the past, who rarely laughed at all. The wom- 
an of today, proud owner and operator of Lynda's Catering, grew 
up unable to read the words on the menus she now writes herself. 

It's hard to imagine now, but Richards couldn't read or write 
until she was 39 years old. She struggled to fit into a world full of 
words. It was a constant battle to cope, to blend in and to dig her- 
self out of a dark depression that started during her childhood in a 
lonely farmhouse in Nova Scotia. 


six-year-old Lynda Richards sits at her classroom desk, star- 
A^ blankly at the board. No one seems to realize that she 
can't decipher the words scrawled across the chalky green 

slate. 
She squints hard, hoping the words will eventually sink in, but 
they never do. Lynda stammers to recite the words but can't con- 


vince the correct pronunciation to flow off her tongue. Her class- 
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mates tease and sneer at her for being poor, for smelling like the 
inside of a barn and for being unable to read 

But it isn't Lynda's fault. She grew up in an environment where 
little emphasis was put on personal hygiene, school or learning in 
general. 

In fact, Lynda and her adoptive brother Richard were basically 
left to fend for themselves after their mother died. Their father, who 
she describes as a verbally and physically abusive man, paid little 
attention to the two young ones left in his care. No one was around 
to read Richard and Lynda bedtime stories; no one was there to help 
them with their ABC's. 

School provided little solace for the girl. 

One day, forced to read in front of the class, she pulled her 
glasses from her face with chubby, dirt-stained fingers and smashed 
them under her foot screaming, "I can't see anything! How am I 
supposed to read that?" 

Today Richards credits her good memory for helping her 
through as many years of school as she was able to manage. 

"] guessed a lot," she recalls. 

The trick seemed to work while she was in grade school. Her 
teachers left her alone as she sat at her desk quietly trying to disap- 
pear. They all but forgot about Lynda, writing her off as a problem 
child who just fell further and further behind. 

She was held back in Grades 4, 5 and 6 but it didn't help. Un- 
able to read, the task of catching up was hopeless. 

The now-teenager had fallen into a haze of alcohol. She would 
get drunk at night and stumble into class hung over in the morning. 
It was the only way she knew how to cope. 

And then, when she was 16, she got a phone call that her brother 
had died unexpectedly. She looked around the little town and real- 
ized she had nothing going for her. The education system had failed 
her, her father neglected her and she had no friends to comfort her. 

She packed what little belongings she had and hitched a ride to 
Mississauga, Ontario. But the prospects of a new life quickly faded 
on arrival. She was no longer a child, but an adult lost in a world full 
of meaningless words, a world full of the unknown. 


undreds of people who can't read walk our streets every 
H: unnoticed. In Saskatchewan, more than 200,000 people 

struggle with low literacy levels. Alice Semko has worked 
with this hidden population and knows the shame they feel. 

“Iwould relate it to coming out of the closet if you're gay. Peo- 
ple read. And if you live in a literate world, you have no idea there 
are people who can't read," says Semko. 

Semko is a literacy supervisor at the Regina Public Library. To- 
day, she is focused on getting volunteer tutors to teach the thou- 
sands of immigrants filing into Saskatchewan, many of whom can't 
read or write English. They're just one segment of the population 
that walks through her doors on a daily basis. "The general public 
has no concept of the magnitude of low literacy people," she says, 
shaking her head. 

Literacy is broken down into levels. Levels 1 and 2 are on the 
lower end of the spectrum while Level 3 is the Grade 12 equivalent. 
Almost 48 per cent of Canadians aged 16 and over scored in Levels 
1 and 2—below Grade 12— in a 2003 literacy survey. 

However, literacy varies between individuals and should not 
measure a successful person, according to Semko. A janitor who 
spends his life unable to read but who still makes an honest living, 
raises a family, and watches his daughters go to university is just as 
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successful as someone who is fully literate, she points out. 

Thirty years ago, though, it was acceptable to hire someone 
without a resume or without filling out a form. Today, it would be 
difficult for anyone to get a job without Level 3 literacy, no matter 
how well the person coped. Being able to read adds value to any job 
seeker but it takes courage to seek help. There's stigma—a stigma 
Lynda Richards felt all too well. 

“You walk on eggshells all your life,” recalls Richards. "You're 
just scared you're going to be found out by people or you're going 
to lose your job." 

In Mississauga, Richards landed a job at a bottle factory and at 
a restaurant flipping burgers. 

At the restaurant, she understood the sign for cheeseburger was 
CB and memorized the symbols she needed to know at the bottle 
factory. She was able to hide behind the great memory skills she 
developed as a child but was still drinking heavily to mask her pain. 
Her inability to read was her little secret, and it was driving her to 
the edge. She would drink during the night and follow it with Va- 
lium in the day. If anyone discovered her poor reading skills she 
would brush it off with anger or humour. 

She met a man and followed him to every corner of the coun- 
try, ending up in Maple Creek, Saskatchewan. Together, the pair 
had three children; one died at birth and another died when she 
was only six months old. The third, Shawna, survived and remained 
with Richards and her husband until the couple split. Richards ob- 
tained custody of Shawna and vowed to start a new life. But her illit- 
eracy wasn't far behind her. In fact, it was becoming harder to hide. 
Putting Shawna to bed was a nightmare, especially when the little 
girl asked for a story. Richards faked it the best she could, flipping 
through pages and making up fairy tales from her own childhood 
memories. At first it worked but eventually Shawna caught on. She 
was going to school and becoming more literate than her mother. 
Richards was ashamed her daughter knew more than she did but, in 
time, she used it to her advantage. 

"She would go to the grocery store with me and she would pick 
the stuff off the shelf and put it in the cart. She would go wherever 
I needed to go and look after me, more or less. She was (like) the 
mother," recalls Richards. 

On November 7, 1989, Richards watched as members from her 
AA group walked on stage to receive one-year sober medals around 
their necks. Richards' neck was bare. She couldn't manage more 
than three months without falling off the wagon. She began to hate 
the person she had become, all because she believed what her grade 
school teachers told her—that she was stupid. A world full of words 
she didn't understand was a world too scary for her to keep going. 


ichards woke up in the hospital, a social worker at her side. 
The feeling of waking up in a hospital room was all too fa- 
miliar. It was her third suicide attempt. She tried to shrug off 
the social worker like she had so many others in the past. But this 
one was different. She said something that changed Richards' life 
forever. 
^My counsellor told me that if I want to feel that my daughter 
loved me, then I would have to go into treatment," says Richards. 
After a brief stint in a psychiatric ward, Richards decided to 
gain control of her life. Tired of being angry and scared, she realized 
learning to read would be the only way to climb out of alcoholism 
and depression. 
Her reading comprehension was somewhere around Grade 2. 


In Swift Current, the closest city to Maple Creek, Adult Basic Learn- 
ing didn't start any lower than Grade 10 in 1990, so she had no 
choice but to start at a high level. Sitting in her desk at Swift Current 
College, surrounded by people almost 20 years younger than her, 
Richards felt the pain of elementary school all over again. She was 
older, and supposed to be wiser, but wasn't. 

"I'm 40 and sitting in the same class they are and that's em- 
barrassing. It's shameful. You don't feel good about yourself,” she 
remembers. 

But no one was going to tell her that she couldn't get the educa- 
tion she had desperately craved. She was determined to finish, even 
though she felt the school itself questioned her goal —after all, she'd 
had a job in a restaurant, wasn't that good enough? Despite what 
she felt was a lack of encouragement, she made it through Grade 10. 
Grade 11 was overwhelmingly challenging. Her stress level shot up. 

Richards' counsellor convinced the school to allow her to go at 
her own pace. She met with a tutor daily and attended a program 
called Reading from Scratch, which helped her with basic grammar. 

There were road bumps, but also signs it was worth it. 

In the middle of studying, Shawna, now a teenager, came to 
Richards' school. She sat on her mother's lap like she had as a little 
girl. The two laughed over how awkward the scene would look to 
an outsider. Then Richards opened up The Very Hungry Caterpillar by 
Eric Carle and, for the first time in her life, read her daughter a story. 

"It was hard for me to get through the book,” laughs Richards 
now, remembering the emotion. 

It took longer than two years but she managed to get her Grade 
12 equivalency diploma. After years of social solitude, she could fi- 
nally read street signs and the words on her restaurant menu. And 
she’d learned more than words. 

“I came out on the other end with a lot of experience with how 


Richards posts a breakfast 
menu in the school cafeteria. 


to handle myself, how to get what I want,” says Richards. 

The determination has spilled over to the rest of her life. With 
her high school certificate in hand, she headed up to Woodlands Re- 
gional College in Prince Albert and obtained a diploma in chemical 
dependency counselling. She then returned to Swift Current where, 
with the help of a friend in 1998, she successfully developed a busi- 
ness proposal to run the high school cafeteria. 

Although busy with work, Richards felt the urge to become a 
spokesperson for literacy and help others who were once like her. 
Today she sits on the board of the Saskatchewan Literacy Network. 
She's also a member of the Literary Benchmarks and other programs 
throughout Saskatchewan. 

"I m learning all the time and I'm not afraid. I’m not afraid to 
look stupid (now),” she says. 

Pictures of her grandchildren, along with her many literacy 
awards, are plastered on the wall above her desk. The corkboard is 
decorated with scrolls and plaques recognizing her contributions to 
literacy. There’s little room on the crowded corkboard for any more 
recognition. She brushes off the accolades with a humble smile. 

“Not being able to read and write for 38 years of my life...when 
you turn that around and you're able to read, they think it's a big 
deal. But it was a big deal for me to just sit down and read with my 
grandchildren,” she smiles. 

The phone rings. She answers it enthusiastically. 

Her voice shines. 

“Lynda’s Catering, Lynda speaking. What can I do for you?” 

She makes another appointment in her calendar. Again, the 
penmanship is delivered with care. She looks at her handwriting, 
years in the making. To her, the achievements on the corkboard 
mean nothing. The date she just penned in means more to her than 
any award. e. 
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ennonite Mash-u 


A knock on the door changed Tina Wiebe's life. 


by NATHAN FRANK 
Photo by LAUREN GOLOSKY 


ina Wiebe is an eldest child. You can tell by her confident 

posture. She's a health nut, but she's also a welcoming 

host who doesn't mind making a grilled cheese sand- 

wich for a visitor. Standing over the stove in her friend's 

1980s-style kitchen, she grills the sandwich to golden 
perfection— perfect like Wiebe tries to be. 

Caring for others comes naturally to Wiebe. When she was a 
child she gave her clothes and toys away to friends. Sometimes she 
gave away her sister's things, too. Nowadays she carries a purse 
made of recycled materials — a 1970s leather jacket, old belts and a 
plaid suit coat. It’s a mishmash like the stash of pants and books she 
hid in the ceiling tiles of her parents' basement as a teenager. Her 
style shows the paradox of who she is— a bird out of a cage. 

Or, in actuality, an Old Colony Mennonite in the 21st Century. 


iebe's family holds to tradition. As with all Mennonites, 
Ws trace their origins to Holland during the 16th Centu- 

ry Protestant Reformation and to a Catholic priest named 
Menno Simons. 

Simons was impressed by a Christian sect called the Anabap- 
tists and joined the church, eventually creating his own denomi- 
nation based on their doctrine of pacifism, adult baptism and the 
separation of church and state. His group became known as 'Men- 
nonites.' Mennonites have spread throughout the world since their 
inception, often fleeing persecution because of their beliefs, such as 
refusing to participate in wars. Both sets of Wiebe's grandparents 
were among those who migrated south to Mexico in the 1920s, after 
Canada's provincial governments attempted to force the integra- 
tion of Mennonite children into the public school system. In Mexico, 
farmland and religious tolerance were promised. It's these Men- 
nonites who still keep to the old ways and are referred to as Old 
Colony Mennonites. 

Drought and poor farmland, however, drove Wiebe's parents 
back to Canada in 1983. Tina, the first of five children, was born 
on Canadian soil shortly after, on August 9, 1984, in Taber, Alberta. 
The growing family settled on a farm near Vauxhall, a town of 1,288 
lying 114 kilometres west of Medicine Hat. Tina Wiebe's family re- 
sponsibilities went beyond the traditional Mennonite women's role 
of childcare and housework — although she did all of that. As the 
eldest child, when she was seven or eight years old, she joined her 
father in the beet fields picking weeds for a local farmer. During 
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harvest time she worked 10 to 12 hours a day peeling potatoes in the 
farmer's Quonset shed. 

Summers were her holiday. Every year her family took the 
three-day trek down to Mexico to visit her relatives for two to three 
months. Here she saw poverty for the first time, and developed her 
habit of giving to others 


long dress to her ankles and a collar to the nape of her neck. 

When she sat in the restaurant, at first people stared at her. 
But staring gave way to compliments on how well behaved she and 
her brothers and sisters were. 

Even if people were nice, it was hard to be an outsider. 

The expectation was clear for Wiebe and her siblings that they 
would live a conservative Mennonite life on the farm. Mennonite 
children in the community didn't finish high school. Wiebe only 
attended public school until Grade 4, when she was then put into 
Mennonite German school, where over 50 children were taught in 
one room. Instead of math and science, the students learned the 
Bible. Influences from the outside world, thought to brainwash the 
children —like television and books— were not allowed. 

Wiebe became curious and began to rebel by reading Christian 
fiction books that her cousin shared with her. Tales of missionaries 
planted in her heart a dream to be a nurse in Africa. She imagined 
escaping into a new world. When her parents discovered she had 
books they weren't happy and most of the time wouldn't let her 
read them. Clothing and books were the equivalent of booze and 
drugs for other teens. Wiebe and her sisters bought cool clothes at 
thrift stores and hid them in the ceiling tiles. 

"It was fun. We had all sorts of game plans, like on a Sunday 
after church we would hide things in a Safeway bag and put it out 
our window and then when our friends came and picked us up, we 


B ack in Canada, Wiebe would go to town with her family in a 


would run by our window and pick (the bag) up and run into the 
truck so our parents wouldn't find out," she recalls today. 

None of this rebellion was a surprise to her parents. It was nor- 
mal for kids to rebel, even the Old Colony teenagers. Mennonite 
boys bought Wiebe and her friends booze when she was only 13 and 
Mennonite teenagers held big drinking parties. The parents never 
worried too much. “They know you are going to come back when 
you are 18 and get baptized again and get married in the church," 
Wiebe explains. 


Tina Wiebe says the strict religion 
she grew up with made her feel like 
a caged animal. 
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Then one day, when Wiebe was 16, the direction of her life 
changed with a knock at the door. A representative from the Hori- 
zon School Division stood on the doorstep. He was recruiting Men- 
nonite students for the new Mennonite Alternative Program, which 
the division started because Mennonite children were not graduat- 
ing from high school. 


avoid compulsory schooling, now she was asking her par- 

ents to let her enter the public school system. Although 
Wiebe's parents didn't want her to join the program, they relented 
and she became the first Mennonite in the community to graduate 
from high school. Because she was a pioneer, the local Vauxhall pa- 
per wrote an article about her. The article would change her life, 
after a Vauxhall woman handed a copy to her sister, who was visit- 
ing from Lethbridge. Joanne Fletcher, a single mother, was suffering 
from postpartum depression after the birth of her third child and 
had just ended a toxic marriage. At one point, she was so ill and 
exhausted that she was hospitalized while her 80-year-old mother 
took care of her kids. 

Reading the news story, Fletcher cried over Wiebe's description 
of feeling like a caged animal because of the strict religion. They 
were the same words Fletcher herself used to describe life with her 
ex-husband, a fundamentalist Christian. Her husband wouldn't al- 
low her to talk to anyone who didn't go to their church, or even to 
dance. In that moment Fletcher felt in her spirit that this girl was 
going to live with her. Walking down the street the next day, she 
and her sister bumped into a woman who turned out to be Wiebe's 


IBS after Wiebe's grandparents headed to Mexico to 


^When she left her system, I was the first Englisher. She became 
just like me. It was kind of freaky,” Fletcher recalls. 

However, it wasn't long before Wiebe began to find her way in 
the world. When she was accepted into the nursing program, she 
dove into a new life—a life finally all her own. 


is driving along a ragged Rwandan road on her journey to 

Goma, Congo. Confused and stressed, she pulls her iPod out 
of her backpack, while keeping one eye on the road. The road is 
a mosaic of commotion. Rwandan pedestrians surround the road, 
while semis and small vehicles spread the sea of Hutus and Tut- 
sis. Jungle lines the roadside and volcanoes sit on the horizon. Tina 
focuses on her task. Barreling toward her is a semi. The Bishop, 
Wiebe's guide, a Rwandan bushman, points to the left and to the 
oncoming semi as it speeds toward them. She hears horns honking 
and sees cars flashing lights at her, but has no clue what it all means. 
Just before the semi collides head on with Wiebe, it swerves out of 
her lane and safely past. 

A volcano of emotion bubbles to the surface. Driving from 
Ruhengeri to the border town of Gisenyi with the Bishop and three 
other bushmen, she is overwhelmed by fear and isolation. She wants 
to chat with her companions, but the language barrier is too dense. 
Her destination is clear, though. Ahead lies the Congalese border. 

The year is 2010. It's Wiebe's fourth trip to Africa and only trip 
to Goma. In 2007 she traveled as a volunteer with the Lethbridge 
relief organization Bridges of Hope. That wasn't enough for her, so 
she moved to London, England for six months to take a specializa- 


T years later, Tina Wiebe grips the dusty wheel of a car. She 


Wiebe became curious and began to rebel by reading 
Christian fiction books. She and her sisters bought cool 
clothes at thrift stores and hid them in the ceiling tiles. 


cousin. The connection was made. Soon after, Fletcher called up 
Wiebe. The two hit it off immediately. “Her spirit was very recep- 
tive to mine. We were like peas and carrots; we really were," recalls 
Fletcher. 

Fletcher proposed that Wiebe move in with her and her kids. 
In tears, Wiebe told Fletcher it was the invitation she'd been praying 
for. Soon after, she packed her bags for Lethbridge, happy to help 
out Fletcher and eager for opportunity. Lethbridge had a nursing 
program. Out of the blue came a chance to pursue her dream of 
becoming a nurse overseas. 

But the move caused culture shock for Wiebe, a withdrawn girl 
in the scary world her parents warned her about. Fletcher said she 
saw a girl who seemed emotionally vacant from years of structured 
living controlled by others, reminding her of life with her ex-hus- 
band. Slowly Wiebe got used to city life, despite embarrassing mo- 
ments like when she had to admit she didn't know who Michael 
Jackson was. While waiting to get into the nursing program, she 
worked in Fletcher's hair salon, and took the opportunity to experi- 
ment. She dyed her hair almost every week and permed it once just 
to try it, even though she knew perms weren't cool. She also began 
adopting some of Fletcher's personality, her mentor noticed. 
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tion in Third World nursing. In March 2010, with the title of health 
facilitator, Wiebe led a Bridges of Hope team on her seventh trip to 
Burkina Faso, to help train local nurses. 

Wiebe has found her path— and she hasn't stopped moving. 
Back in Canada, she's planning a move from Lethbridge to Regi- 
na, to create a future with fiancé Shawn Mehler. The pair met in a 
Lethbridge eatery; Mehler was impressed by her shy reserve and 
compassion for others. When he talks to her in Africa via Facetime, 
sometimes he worries that she cares too much—that the weight 
of Africa's problems will wear her down. But when asked where 
Wiebe might be 10 years from now, Mehler has confidence her inner 
strength will carry her through. "I don't think Africa is a phase in 
her life. I think it's more a part of her. I see her more efficient, more 
engaged, more purposeful in what she is doing with philanthropy 
and humanitarian work," he says. 

On a snowy Saturday in March, 2013 the two spend the after- 
noon looking for a new home and planning Wiebe's move to a new 
base in Saskatchewan. She has come a long way from the shy girl 
who left the only culture she knew to live with a stranger and her 
kids. Then she was like a child, learning how things were done. 
Now she is busy living out her dream. * 


orval and Vera Budd parked on the crest of the hill 

a quarter-mile south of their farm and watched their 

road take flight. It was April 12, 1995, and thousands 

of geese had stopped for a mid-migration rest. Geese 

often set down in the fields at this time of year, but 
they didn't usually land on this piece of gravel country road near 
Kelliher, Saskatchewan. As the geese rose into the air, the reason 
became clear: a torrent of water was flooding the Budds' land and 
gushing over the road. 

Four hours earlier, the couple had left to attend a retirement 
party for their minister. The water wasn't even running then. What 
used to be a nameless creek had now turned into a river. The Budds 
sat in their car, stunned. Then they slowly drove ahead through the 
water and into their flooding farm. Over the next few days the water 
would creep right up to the foundation of their house, flood up to 
the barn and into the corrals, and carve a trench through the road. 

Norval called the Saskatchewan Watershed Authority, the pro- 
vincial agency charged with handling such affairs. An investigator 
concluded wetlands manually drained from farmland to the west 
had let loose a deluge of water. This hit a frozen dam of snow east 
of the farm, and flooded their yard. In its final report, the Authority 
ruled the Budds' neighbour, Ted Grabarczyk, must repair the wet- 
lands, while the Budds had to clear the creek east of the road when 
the snow dams up. 

Country neighbours have a way of forgiving and forgetting an 
indiscretion, even when harsh words are spoken. Norval Budd was 
prepared to do so, but it happened again the next year and the year 
after that. For the next 10 years his farmland flooded and the road 
was damaged. A decades-old friendship between two families spi- 
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The entrance to the Budd family 
farm near Kelliher, Saskatchewan. 


raled downward as the water kept rising. The outcome was foreseen 
in the Watershed Authority's initial report, which stated, “Due to 
personal conflicts in the area regarding drainage, it is unlikely any 
kind of consensus could be reached by area landowners regarding a 
potential drainage project." 

This narrative plays out across Saskatchewan every year: a 
farmer's land gets flooded by a neighbour, relationships disinte- 
grate, and one person's profit becomes another's loss. 


John, in Poland, with a promise to send for them once he had 

earned enough to buy some land. After two years of working on 
other people's farms, he found a piece of scrub brush in northeast 
Saskatchewan to homestead. In August of 1929, mother and child 
finally steamed across the Atlantic, then caught a train across the 
continent. Arriving in Saskatchewan, they were greeted by the Dirty 
Thirties and the collapse of the pioneer dream, yet the family sur- 
vived. Julia took the kids to the field and dug for seneca root, which 
could be sold for cough remedies. Meanwhile, Ignace disappeared 
into the bush to cut firewood for 75 cents a load. The family ex- 
panded to eight kids and the farm endured while many others were 
abandoned. By the time Ignace died in 1949, he had grown the fam- 
ily farm to 320 acres. 

Ted Grabarczyk was the youngest boy in the family, yet he in- 
herited the homestead when he came of age. He remembers grow- 
ing up on a small farm with a large family as a test of survival that 
the family mostly managed to win. "I don't remember going to bed 
hungry. You milked the cow, made dumplings, and you were fed 
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I 1927, Ignace Grabarczyk left his wife, Julia, and first child, 


Year after year,'diverted water turns this slough 
| in - y i | | on Budd's land into a torrent of water. 
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with milk and dumplings," he recalls. It wasn't tasty but the Grabar- 
czyk kids were fed and content. 

“You did what you could to get by," Grabarczyk says. This 
meant becoming a good baseball player so you could win tourna- 
ment money, raising the biggest 4-H calf so it could sell for top dol- 
lar, and picking pails of Saskatoon berries with his family so they 
would have dessert throughout the winter. Pennies counted like 
dollars back then and simple pleasures seemed like extravagances. 

The ‘get by’ attitude continued with his farming practices. 
Grabarczyk says you have to make money where you can if you 
want a farm to prosper and grow. He only had five 160-acre quarter- 
sections of land covered by many sloughs—sloughs which emptied 
into the creek running by Norval Budd’s yard. It was easy enough 
to drain the water and let the creek run. “If you wanted to keep 
farming, you had to have a few more acres on every quarter,” he 
explains. 


the prairie pothole region, a swath of land which starts in 

South Dakota and runs like a rainbow into Manitoba, across 
Saskatchewan and finishes in Alberta, covering 780,000 square ki- 
lometres. It’s covered with thousands of small watery depressions 
called sloughs (pronounced slews), which catch water during spring 
run-off or during heavy rains. 

Each pothole holds a specific amount of water that either evap- 
orates in summer or finds its way into the water table. The water 
doesn’t run anywhere unless it fills to capacity, at which point it 
runs into the natural watersheds. The fill and spill resembles an ice 
cube tray: one cube fills, then another, before the water runs over the 
edge and makes a mess. Farmers rarely have a chance to seed such 
soggy land. 

When pioneers first walked onto a homestead, the Dominion 
Land Act required them to “prove up” the land to make it more 
profitable. In the country of eastern Saskatchewan, this meant break- 
ing pasture into grain land and clearing out bush to increase arable 
acres. Farmers might start with only a meadow and spend years hol- 
lowing out the surrounding woods. As heavy machinery became 
widespread, the rate of land improvements accelerated. 

The culture of land improvements continued as the farms 
passed from father to son. Starting in the early 1980s, it came in the 
form of slowly draining the sloughs by cutting, plowing and scrap- 
ing trenches. It was a slow process, one piece of water at a time. 

The logical consequence of draining wetland is that somewhere 
else it floods. Norval Budd’s son Brice remembers the creek only 
running once every seven years, a spectacle the kids would go and 
watch. Since the late 1980s the creek started to flow every spring and 
in 2010 it didn’t stop all summer long. That year the flow increased 
to the point that minnows made their way up from some distant 
lake to a pond by their farm, something the Budds had never seen 
before. 

The younger Budd began farming with his father in 1981, when 
he rented his first quarter of land. He watched neighbours trench 
farmland throughout the 1980s, but brushed it off because the de- 
cade was so dry that no water ran through the creek. Then a heavy 
snowfall in the winter of 1994-95 and non-stop spring rain revealed 
the conditions ditching had created. Exactly how much more water 
was coming down the creek was never measured, but the rural mu- 
nicipality kept changing the size of the culvert underneath the road 
leading to the Budd farm. A 12-inch diameter culvert was replaced 
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Ts Grabarczyk farmyard is located in what geographers call 


by a 20-inch, and then another 20-inch was added. Finally a five-foot 
culvert along with a 20-inch was installed, but even this couldn’t 
handle the gushing water. 

As the years passed, drainage claimed more and more acres on 
the Budd farm, washing out hay flats and drowning crops. Some 
fields became inaccessible, delaying seeding until late in the season. 
Every time this happened, the small farm lost money. 


ature intended the prairie wetlands to hold water like a 
Ne Without them, thousands of prairie creeks overflow. 
Hydrology models developed at the University of Sas- 
katchewan indicate that in years of heavy rainfall, wetlands grow 


and connect naturally to one another, allowing water to flow. Ironi- 
cally, it's in the average years that problems are more likely to de- 


velop, according to researcher Cherie Westerbrook. When wetlands 
don't connect, the water ends up spilling into creeks that overflow 
onto roads and fields, she explains. 

Stream flow isn't the only problem, Westerbrook adds. Soil 
nutrients run off fields and into the watershed system. Wetlands 
naturally act as a filter for nutrients like nitrogen and phosphorus, 
absorbing them as they siphon into the various bogs and potholes. 
When cut open, potholes release the nutrients into the waterways. 
“There is little uptake of the nutrients or salts along the wetland 
drains," Westerbrook explains. Instead, the nutrients end up in lakes 
and oceans, prompting unnatural algae blooms and creating haz- 
ards for wildlife. In 2013, the Global Nature Fund named Mani- 
toba's Lake Winnipeg the world's most threatened lake because of 
algae blooms coating the beaches and choking marine life. 


Because of the potential for damage, if a farmer wants to 
drain land, the Saskatchewan Watershed Authority, renamed the 
Saskatchewan Water Security Agency in 2012, has a process to go 
through. Farmers submit a drainage plan, check to see if it's okay 
with neighbours and post notices in local papers. The agency pro- 
vides approval only if the drainage doesn't damage local infrastruc- 
ture or harm the environment. Legislation enacted in 1982 states this 
is needed for all drainage works, no matter the size of the pothole or 
the simplicity of the ditch. Doing otherwise is illegal. 

It is reasonable to conceive how easy it would be to bypass 
the red tape of getting a permit to drain a trouble-making slough if 
you're short on time. A single ditch might not cause a disturbance. 
No one complains or notices, so you cut another one. Then another 
one. You could go on like this for decades until the cumulative ef- 
fect catches up. What might have started out innocently, given the 


Norval Budd filed multiple complaints with authorities 
about water diverted by his neighbour. 


right circumstances, can turn disastrous. 

The water agency has employees setting up drainage plans, 
fielding complaints, and doing legwork on drainage disputes, but it 
doesn't have employees checking for illegal drainage. According to 
the legislation, if you are draining your farmland, the agency can't 
come onto your property to stop you. It's a post-drainage complaint 
process, not a proactive-compliance process. If no one files a com- 
plaint, there is no investigation. When complaints come forward, 
nature's point of no return is already breached. The agency can ask 
you to fix the problem — but there are no penalties if you don't. 

But public pressure against illegal drainage is growing. At its 
2011 convention, the Saskatchewan Association of Rural Munici- 
palities passed a resolution to lobby the government to change the 
legislation and crack down on the drainers. In April 2012, a group 


of farmers met at the provincial legislature to plead their case to 
MLA Dustin Duncan, then minister responsible for water issues. In 
response, the provincial government drafted a 25-year water secu- 
rity plan to address outstanding issues. Illegal drainage was one of 
them. Nothing has been done yet, but the plan calls for an over- 
hauled drainage approval process by 2014, including possible fines 
for unapproved draining. 

Meanwhile, there are precious few incentives not to drain wet- 
lands. If you open up five more acres of nutrient-rich land, you 
generate money without spending hardly any, instantly improving 
your bottom line. You save on crop inputs and fuel costs by not la- 
boriously working large farm equipment around dozens of sloughs. 

There are tax benefits to farming wetland. Each municipality 
has its own land tax system and wetlands are taxed at very low rates 
because of low economic value. The land gets reassessed every four 
years to determine if new farmland has been opened up. If you open 
wetland up right after an assessment, you can capitalize on four 
years of considerable tax savings. 

In the end, though, it comes down to the culture of land im- 
provements. To not improve your land is an unthinkable thought to 
many farmers. Where the water goes is only an afterthought. 

There are ways to improve the land without flooding out your 
neighbour, though. Farmers can drain into one wetland set aside 
for the purpose, allowing water to converge in a single natural area 
capable of holding runoff. Or farmers can install gates in the ditches 
to slow the release of the water into the watershed once the spring 
run-off has made its way though. This avoids flooding neighbours' 
fields and lessens the chance of damaging roads, bridges and other 
public infrastructure. 


hen the Budds first complained, Grabarczyk came to their 
Wie and sat at the kitchen table. They came up with a 

plan to pass the water downstream. But good intentions 
have a way of going astray in the struggle to keep farms viable, with 
each side blaming the other for the plan breaking down. Grabarczyk 
claims his offers to rectify the problem were turned down, while 
Budd says the offers would only pass the water problem on to the 
next neighbor. 

Budd ended up filing multiple complaints with the water au- 
thorities. The ditches draining the water onto his land were filled 
in with dirt by order of the province, but Grabarczyk re-dug them 
multiple times. There was no end in sight to the hostilities, until 
Grabarczyk and his sons bought land 50 kilometres away and sold 
the original homestead. 

The Budds' land still floods. Some ditches were dug too deep 
to fill in, but the family is tired of fighting water—and tired of fight- 
ing neighbours. Ted Grabarczyk went to school with Norval Budd's 
wife. The Budd and Grabarczyk farmyards were less than two kilo- 
metres apart. The two men are the same age. They grew up beside 
each other, shared farm equipment and kept a neighbourly relation- 
ship for most of their lives. But as easy as it is to move water, it's a 
mess to clean up when it ends up on your doorstep. 

In the country, where families lean on each other during the 
worst of times, sometimes the risk of making money is losing 
friends. It's a risk Norval Budd and his son Brice aren't willing to 
take. To save their friends downstream, they refuse to cut their own 
ditches, choosing financial loss over battered relationships. 

Instead, until the rules change, every spring they must watch 
the waters rise. t. 
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Wish You Were Here 


The last woman standing in Keeler, Saskatchewan, has seen it all. 


Yvonne Swanson's neighbours are few and far between these days. Photo by Creeson Agecoutay. 


by TONAYA MARR 
Photos by CREESON AGECOUTAY 


& 


TONAYA MARR 


first met Yvonne Swanson in the winter of 2012, during a mild 

spell when getting lost in wide-open country didn't mean 

freezing to death. I called her when I reached Keeler, a blink- 

and-you'll-miss-it ghost town map dot on Highway 42 north 

of Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan. Her directions were clear: turn 
south on the grid road, drive two miles, turn west at the pink house, 
then drive two more miles. I'd spot the farmhouse on the south side 
of the road. Simple enough, but I managed to get lost and miss the 
second turn. After some time passed, Yvonne called to help me get 
back on course. 

Driving down the dirt lane to the Swanson yard, I felt foolish 
for being so pathetically lost. The white two-storey house rose from 
the prairie like a beacon, hard to miss. Built in the early 1900s, the 
house had survived every hardship of Saskatchewan life and had 
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likely served as a Keeler area landmark throughout. Ahead, two 
stone pillars flanked the lane. Yvonne later explained to me that the 
pillars once marked the entrance to the Swanson property but, over 
time, farm machinery grew too large to fit between them, and the 
entrance to the yard had to be moved. 

Today the pillars stand unused, a constant reminder of the past 
beside the evidence of progress. The farmyard is large, protected by 
a shelterbelt of trees and dominated by the house at its centre. The 
southwest holds all the steel buildings associated with a modern 
farm: a Quonset, grain bins and a shop. To the east, piled stonework 
forms a large rectangle. I later learn this is the foundation of a long- 
lost barn. The Swanson's red barn, so iconic of prairie farms, was 
taken by a plow wind —a sudden prairie downdraft— more than a 
decade ago, and has never been replaced. Instead, the foundation is 


cradled by a dozen modern grain bins, their shiny metal exteriors a 
sharp contrast to the weathered stone. 

This is Yvonne's home, where she has spent the last 60 years. 
Her entire life has been rooted in the Keeler district, where she has 
seen the community rise, flourish and then plummet into the realm 
of dead and forgotten Saskatchewan towns. The community spirit 
left with the population. This is what Yvonne misses the most. These 
days, the majority of the farmyards that surround the Swansons' are 
empty. The village that held her life isn't much more than a ghost 
town. 


1935, in the middle of the Great Depression and at the centre 

of the hard-hit prairies. Her parents were farmers west of 
Keeler, who watched the wind blow their fields across the horizon 
for years. While much of the country struggled through drought 
and high unemployment, the Bullivant family survived on eggs 
from their chickens and milk from their cows. They kept their sanity 
by spending time with neighbours, sharing support and friendship 
during their hardships. 

“Tf you didn't have (food), maybe your neighbours would, you 
know?" said Yvonne when I returned to visit her in the winter of 
2013. "There were neighbours around and you could go and visit 
and talk about everything and get together." 

In 1937 the rains arrived to wash away the Dirty Thirties. For 
Yvonne, still a toddler, the sudden rainfall was completely foreign 
and uniquely terrifying. 

"I couldn't figure out what was coming from the sky,” she said. 
"] was scared of the raindrops." 

With the rain came a rash of changes in Yvonne's life. The crops 
began to grow and she came to know the fertility of Saskatchewan's 
soil. Yvonne's parents worked the fields together because they were 
unable to afford a hired man. This left their young children an adult- 
load of responsibilities around the house. As soon as Yvonne was 


Ys; born Yvonne Mavis Bullivant, entered the world in 


“I would get so annoyed I wouldn't even get in the truck be- 
cause he would wait until we were almost home before he'd come 
pick us up. Stubborn me, I pedalled it all the way," she recalls years 
later, sitting at her kitchen table, her hands wrapped around a cup 
of tea. 


n September 1, 1939, the Second World War burst upon 
C) Over the next six years, more than 40,000 Canadi- 

ans lost their lives in battle. Though a long way from the 
front lines, Keeler wasn't untouched by the fighting overseas. Just 
as they'd done in the Great War, many Keeler men and women an- 
swered the call. Fifty-nine of Keeler's residents served in the two 
world wars. 

Though far removed from the action, war was a constant worry 
for the Bullivant family. Yvonne's mother had immigrated to Can- 
ada from England as a young girl, and spent many restless nights 
listening to the radio for news from back home. 

"] was scared silly listening to all her comments," said Yvonne. 
"] was scared of airplanes...because I figured that's what they were 
going to do here." 

Nearby, air bases in Moose Jaw and Mossbank trained young 
pilots to fly Yellow Wings in preparation for the war. The pilots-in- 
training were constantly cruising through the prairie sky, occasion- 
ally chasing cars on highways and swooping at buildings. 

When the war ended on September 2, 1945 no bombs had fallen 
on Keeler. 

Life continued on. 


eighbourly visits were a high point of country life. The 
New family often dropped in at the Bullivant farm- 
house. Some of the Swanson kids went to school with 
Yvonne. Quentin Swanson was nine years her senior, but they 


shared a common dream for the future: a country life in Keeler. In 
November 1952, when Yvonne was 17 years old, she and Quentin 


In 1970, the school shut its doors. The United Church lasted 
until 1971. Then the rink shut down for lack of repair. After 
sitting derelict, it was demolished in 1988. The hotel made 
a brave but futile effort to remain open, lasting as the town 


watering hole until the 1980s. 


old enough, she took on the job of caring for the family’s livestock. 
Her older sister, Betty, handled the domestic chores. 

Yvonne began school in 1941, when she was six years old. Kee- 
ler had opened a two-room brick school house in 1921, and two 
teachers taught lessons to the young children of Keeler. Her favou- 
rite classes were social studies and geography. She hated history, 
seeing no value in learning the names of dead men. 

Each day, Yvonne and Betty would ride their pedal bikes eight 
kilometres to school. After class, they made the return trip together, 
always into a headwind, as far as Yvonne can remember. Sometimes 
their father would meet them on the road in his truck and offer to 
drive the girls the rest of the way. 


married. The newlyweds moved immediately to the Swanson fam- 
ily farm, three kilometres outside Keeler. It remains Yvonne’s home 
to this day. 

Though the farm lifestyle was difficult and demanding, Yvonne 
and Quentin made the best of it. When the chores were done, the 
young couple enjoyed venturing into town on Saturday nights for 
dances. People from all over the Qu’Appelle Valley flocked to Kee- 
ler, their cars lining the block around the dance hall. 

Between the dancing and the chores, the pair had three chil- 
dren: Judy, Wanda and Kevin. They raised their kids the country 
way, taking them along to community activities. Both athletic, 
Yvonne and Quentin played for local sports teams in Keeler. While 
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her spring and summers were dedicated to softball, Yvonne picked 
up curling in the winters. She played in the mixed league, and her 
children grew up in the rink, first sitting on the sidelines, then run- 
ning around and getting into trouble. 

After several years playing for mixed teams, Yvonne was asked 
to skip in the women's league. Though she feels she played well, her 
competitive nature kept her awake at night. "I'd curl all night," she 
says. "I'd come home after the game and try and figure out what I 
did wrong, and what I should have done." 

Quentin played for Keeler's men's hockey team in winter and 
baseball team in summer. The men's and women's teams often trav- 
eled to tournaments together, in the back of a grain truck lined with 
benches from the community hall. 

These were the best of times. But, like many prairie towns 
and villages, Keeler's vibrancy couldn't be sustained. It was small 
enough to begin with: the village's high water mark was 115 people, 
in 1926. The population declined to 60 in 1941, but rebounded with 
the baby boom to 90 by 1956. By the 1970s, though, rural depop- 
ulation was underway in earnest across Saskatchewan. Unable to 


handle the rising debt load of modern farming, small farmers sold 
out to the big operations. Cut away from the land, people drifted 
to the cities, primarily Regina and Saskatoon. Slowly, the central 
fixtures of Keeler closed up shop. In 1970, the school shut its doors. 
The United Church lasted until 1971. Then the rink shut down for 
lack of repair. After sitting derelict, it was demolished in 1988. The 
hotel made a brave but futile effort to remain open, lasting as the 
town watering hole until the 1980s. In 1993, it was the post office's 
turn to end its service. 

"Things have changed considerably," says Yvonne, in a sweep 
of understatement. 


their friends and their hometown. Poor health plagued Quen- 
tin as he aged. Since April of 2013, Yvonne's husband of 60 
years has been in and out of care homes in Moose Jaw. 
As for Yvonne, she doesn't plan on leaving anytime soon. Star- 
ing at me from across her kitchen table, she remains the picture of 


T» Quentin and Yvonne outlasted their neighbours, 


strength. At 78, her posture is upright, her face is bare of make-up 
and she isn't afraid to talk straight. On this visit, she offers me home- 
made cookies defrosted in anticipation of my arrival, and lets me 
know that if I want a can of iced tea, it's in the fridge. 

She has shown me dozens of family photos. An entire bedroom 
on the main floor acts as a shrine to her kids, grandkids, great-grand- 
kids and their achievements. As we stand there before the photos on 
the wall, she points each child out by name, explains whose kid they 
are and lets me know what they're doing now. Grandson Brett, who 
helps on the farm, receives the same amount of praise as grandson 
Blair, who was a centre for the Calgary Flames NHL team. 

Yvonne says the kids call the farmhouse home, no matter where 
they have moved in the world. This keeps her rooted here. 

“I don't have any inkling to move into the city,” she tells me. 
"Id much rather stay on the farm until we can't do anything differ- 
ent." 

It's hard not to believe Yvonne. She's incredibly active, hav- 
ing cared for herself and Quentin, and their home, for many years. 
When I complain about how much snow there is this year, she 
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Top: the Keeler service station and hotel, both abandoned. 
Photos by Tonaya Marr. Below: Swanson keeps busy on a 
cold winter day. Photos by Creeson Agecoutay. 


chuckles and pulls out an album full of photos of a winter when the 
snow buried rooftops. The winter of 2012-13 is nothing, apparently; 
she has seen and survived worse. 

She has lived through some of the worst conditions known 
to humankind —the parching Dirty Thirties, the terrifying Second 
World War, devastating plow winds, and the slow, constant drag of 
rural depopulation that has swallowed the life of her community. 

Yvonne will remain in her home until the last possible moment. 
She will continue to drive into Keeler to check the Swanson mail 
box. She'll drive into Moose Jaw when it’s necessary and the snow 
isn't too deep to restock her supplies and then return home. She will 
entertain visitors with Scotch mints and homemade cookies and sto- 
ries of Keeler's glory days. 

She isn't going anywhere. *. 


Cougars stalk slowly and quietly, creeping up close 
and striking with a bite to the neck, which can sever 
the spine, or clamping down and suffocating prey. 
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The Cat Came Back 


A wily phantom is reclaiming its territory. 


Story and photos 
by 
MATT DUGUID 


he sinuous meat, not yet 
picked clean by scaven- 
gers, clings to the tight- 
est crevices and joints of 
the graying bones. Tufts 
of golden hair lie motionless in a pile, 
sheared clean from nearly all of the car- 
cass, except the leg bones—there’s not 
much meat in a deer’s skinny lower leg. 
The dry summer breeze causes the sur- 
rounding trees to shudder. The scene 
looks like the hallowed grounds of a se- 
cret ritual, hidden from view by the low 

hanging boughs of a white spruce. The 
‘ bones and body parts are not part of some 


j 


paganistic ritual, though. The bits of deer are 
a sign of something much more basic and in- 
š 4 stinctive: the need to feed. 
E m One moment the deer likely had its head 
down, grazing on grass, unaware that a predator 
was slowly stalking closer, eyes trained on the feeding 
deer. The kill would have been over in an instant — once the big cat 
crept close enough it would have exploded on the unsuspecting 
deer, easily overpowering it. With its powerful jaws, it would have 
either strangled the animal by clamping its sharp teeth onto the 
front of the neck or killed it instantly by biting the back of the neck 
and severing the spine. For the deer, it is an abrupt end to life, but 
for the victor the act is a weekly occurrence, stalking, killing, feed- 
ing and repeating just to stay alive. 
You might expect this scene on the plains of Africa or in the 
jungles of Asia, a big cat stalking its prey. But this kill happened in 
southwestern Saskatchewan. 


tres above the surrounding sea of wheat fields. Straddling 

the Alberta-Saskatchewan border, the hills are a world apart 

from the surrounding prairie, covered with swaying lodgepole 
pine forests. 

Even the climate of the hills is far different from the prairie, 


T* Cypress Hills are an island of forest that rises 500 me- 


with snow leaving the open plains and pastures weeks before finally 
relinquishing its grip on the high elevation hills. The thick forest, 
steep terrain and ample grazing foliage make an excellent home for 
everything from mice to moose. For the cougar, also known as the 
mountain lion or puma, the long list of prey animals also means 
ample food. With all these factors, it's no surprise the Cypress Hills 
are home to the highest density of cougars in North America, 6.5 to 
8.25 cats per 100 square kilometres. 

But park visitors would never know the felines stalked the hills 
and paths of the park if it weren't for the posted warning signs. The 
big cats are phantoms in the hills, rarely seen —often only as they re- 
treat into the woods. It's almost as if the cats know what history has 
held for the cougar species in the region and across the continent. 


ing from the southern portions of Canada to the very tip of 

South America. Ancient cultures that inhabited the continent 
almost universally viewed the cougar with reverence. The Pueblo 
people, who lived in what is now the southwestern United States, 
held the cougar at the top of their beast-god hierarchy for its physi- 
cal power and exceptional hunting skills. 

The arrival of Europeans changed the future of cougars. New 
settlers flocked to the Americas, plowing forests for farmland and 
slaughtering the cougar's prey base, the bison, the deer and the 
elk, for money. Settlers replaced the depleted game animals with 
domesticated livestock, making cougars a threat to settlers' liveli- 
hoods. The newcomers waged a war against large predators, killing 
wolves, cougars and bears by the thousands. Bounties were estab- 
lished for killing cougars in both the U.S. and Canada. Under pres- 
sure from encroaching settlers, the cougar population in the Cypress 
Hills would have likely been eliminated by 1906, when the Cypress 
Hills Forest Reserve, the precursor to today's Cypress Hills Inter- 
provincial Park, was established. By then the cougar's home range 
had been reduced to roughly half its original size in North America, 
with the big cats confined mostly to the mountainous west. 


e once roamed over most of the Americas, stretch- 


breaking the silence with low grunts. Peering through a chain 


Te brothers sit quietly apart from each other, intermittently 
link fence, they watch people pass by in groups. They lock on 
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to a young child as she approaches the fence, their eyes fixated on the toddler as she clumsily stumbles closer. 
She stops just behind the guardrail and raises a finger, pointing at the pair. The brothers have likely seen this 
situation play out thousands of times, starting on the first day they were locked up. 

It was through no fault of their own that Malcolm and Jethro ended up behind bars. They were both im- 
mature youngsters when it happened. Their mother was killed in June 2009, shot dead. Their father had been 
gone for months. Unable to fend for themselves they were taken into custody, along with their sister Pakito. 
The family was soon divided even further when Pakito was sent overseas to Asia, never to be seen again. 

Now, under the careful care of the City of Saskatoon, Malcolm and Jethro mostly lie around all day, 
sometimes getting up for food or to walk along the worn path that follows the contours of the chain link fence. 
Overhead, even the crisp blue winter sky is crisscrossed by chain link. The brothers are trapped on all sides. 
They have grown up behind fences, unable to escape and incapable of living in the world outside if they did. 

Sitting in the fresh snow of a cold January morning, the two look bulky in their thick golden brown fur 
coats. As the child turns her back and begins to walk away, curious at what other amusements are ahead, 
Jethro stalks close to the chain link fence, lifting his paw seemingly to wave goodbye. Only when the girl dis- 
appears around the cage, on to the next exhibit, does the nearly 64-kilogram cougar break his gaze. 

The pair live at the Saskatoon Forestry Farm Park and Zoo but hail from the Cypress Hills. 

^When they arrived they were only a few weeks old and weighed about a kilogram each," says zoo man- 
ager John Moran. "It took two days before they started nursing by hand." 

In the wild Malcolm, Jethro and their sister Pakito would not have been able to survive without their 
mother. The tiny kittens wouldn't have possessed the necessary skills to hunt and kill, nor the instincts to 
avoid being killed themselves —male cougars are known to eat kittens. The brothers survived to adulthood 
only with the help of zoo staff, but this help came at a cost. 

"They're not afraid of people," says Moran. 

Living in the zoo normalized Malcolm and Jethro to human contact. Their lack of fear stops the pair from 
ever being released back into the wild. 

So the brothers pace along the tracks tramped into the snow along the perimeter of their cage, grunt- 
ing as their paths cross, jockeying past each other on the single wide circuit. In nature the meeting would be 
rare—male cougars can have home ranges exceeding 750 square kilometres. Now the two remain confined to 
a cage that is no larger than a classroom, refugees from an interspecies conflict over land. 


Hills. Cougars are known for their ability to traverse long distances, so the sightings could have been 
attributed to lone cats headed east from the Rocky Mountains. That all changed in December 2006, 
though, when a family of three cougars was accidentally snared outside the park boundary, caught in traps 


Si had been building over the last 25 years, sightings of big cats roaming the forests of the Cypress 
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Moose and deer in 

the Cypress Hills are 
adjusting to the return 
of cougars. 


set for coyotes. Further confirmation came in 2007 when Michelle 
Bacon, a University of Alberta master’s student, captured a photo- 
graph of a family of three cougars passing a wildlife camera trap 
set up in the forest. The photo was strong evidence that a breeding 
population of cats had re-established itself within the park. The cats 
had returned on their own accord, likely coming east from the Rock- 
ies, or northeast from the mountains of Montana, and naturally re- 
colonized the hills. Bacon would go on to research the cougars in the 
Cypress Hills for three years, using radio-tracking collars to track 
six individual cats and their habits. Another University of Alberta 
master’s student, Carl Morrison, carried on the study, eventually 
collaring an additional 10. 

Morrison’s research discovered some trends in cougar behav- 
iour that help them remain unseen in the Cypress Hills. During the 
summer season, the busiest time for tourists in the picturesque park, 
cougars avoid areas of high human use. Morrison also discovered 
that during the summer, cougars were more likely to travel on paths 
and roads at night, adding to their stealthiness. 

The cats cede the land to the tourist population, keeping their 
distance during high use periods. But Morrison still cautions park 
visitors. 

“There is a large amount of individual variation in how cougars 
respond to this type of human activity. So even though, on the land- 
scape scale, cougars may try to avoid those areas, that doesn’t mean 
cougars aren't around. People in the park still need to be aware of 
them.” 

Living as phantoms in the hills is not easy for the cats, either. 


“The average distance anywhere in the park to a road or trail is 
only 500 metres. Even if cougars really did want to avoid these areas 
they don’t have a lot of options to do so,” Morrison says. 

Although cougar sightings are on the rise they are still rare. 
Morrison researched the cats for three years and outside of collar- 
ing the cats, often done with the help of a team of hounds, he rarely 
saw them. 

“On the odd occasion when we were out doing field work we'd 
run into one of the cougars. Usually it was just a glimpse. It’s kind of 
one of the neat things about studying such an elusive animal—you 
have this one time to interact with the animal and observe it as you 
are collaring it. Then you release it, it goes on its way, and you go on 
your way, and it’s essentially the telemetry beep that you are track- 
ing through the forest,” Morrison says. 

The beep coming through the tracking headphones is more 
warning than most people get when a cougar is near. In the Cypress 
Hills, the cats move between the swaying pines with less than a 
whisper, stalking quietly over rugged terrain of grass and natural 
cobblestone. The knowledge that cougars generally avoid human 
contact is cold comfort for those who, when exploring the hills, feel 
they are caught in the gaze of something unseen. On a calm winter 
day the mind can race with images of the powerful predators, hid- 
ing just out of sight behind a wall of pines. What is real and what is 
imagined begins to blur, with swaying branches shifting into shapes. 
One thing is certain though: somewhere, out there, beyond the wall 
of trees is a cougar. The cats have come back. *. 
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he was a smallish lady, dressed modestly, with raven black 

hair that showed a few glimmers of silver under the studio 

lights. Her soft voice danced to the rhythm of an accent 

that marked her aboriginal heritage. Looking back to that 

< January afternoon, I’m not sure what I expected — but I 

know it wasn't the woman seated before me. Sylvia McAdam wasn't 
the firebrand I imagined the leader of a global protest movement to 
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the world. Sylvia McAd- 
me of her earliest memories are 
e her f father. From ages seven to 13 
its, and spent weeks at a time work- 
years forged in McAdam a strong 
1 hood was immersed in the sound of 
ta word of English before entering kindergarten. 
itionships were close, which McAdam credits to her 
1 parent's dedication to tradition and an alcohol-free home. 

There was another, much uglier, tradition that McAdam was 

swept into. Like her father and grandfather before him, she was a 

third generation "Grab-A-Hoe Indian." The derogatory term was 

given to aboriginal people who, coerced by the government, were 

z shipped off their home reserves to the sugar beet fields of southern 

Alberta each summer. The government cut off reserve funds and 

issued edicts to the chiefs demanding that their people commit to 

working the fields. They even went so far as to withhold financial 

assistance for the duration of the summer, giving reserve residents 

no other option but to take to the fields for some form of income. 

Whole families were uprooted to provide the manuallabour needed 

to keep the industry alive. At its peak, up to 3,000 aboriginals were 
forced to migrate to Alberta each summer. 

McAdam began working the fields at the tender age of six or 
seven. She no longer remembers exactly when, but she recalls how 
her mother would take a piece of cloth and tie it into a sling to carry 
McAdam's younger siblings on her back. Because of the harvest, 
McAdam only finished one full year over the course of her elemen- 
tary schooling. In her final year of elementary school she insisted on 
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finishing the year, and refused to travel to the sugar beet fields. After 
this one-year absence from the fields, she returned to working them 
each summer until the birth of her first child in 1987. 

The work was hard. It was like gardening, only on an industrial 
scale. Fields averaged 300 acres, with rows of sugar beets almost 
a kilometre long. From sunrise to sunset McAdam walked up and 
down the rows, hunched over to pull weeds. 

But McAdam never lost sight of the horizon beyond the fields. 
She loved learning. She went on to earn a degree in human justice 
from the University of Regina, which she followed up with a law 
degree from the University of Saskatchewan in 2009. Earning that 
law degree presented one of the biggest challenges of her life. 

By this time in her life she had seven children and was a single 
mother holding down a full time job. Raising children and working 
while attending school, she found it almost impossible to concen- 
trate on her law books. Her academic triumph contained its share of 
regret. Although McAdam graduated, she didn’t feel ready to prac- 
tice law—there was still too much to learn. 


land became broken. She had spent so much time living in 

cities that the ties she felt so strongly as a child had begun 
to wane. After earning her law degree, McAdam decided it was 
time re-attach her roots, so she moved back to Big River First Na- 
tion. There she found a place much changed. The traditions she had 
known and loved were fading. But back in the land of her birth, she 
was renewed. Her connection to the land returned with a vengeance. 

So when that land was threatened, she acted. 

Still interested in the law, one autumn day in 2012 she sat down 
and read the Conservative government's Bill C-45. The Bill, intro- 
duced on October 18, proposed changes to the Navigable Waters 
Protection Act and land rights dealing with First Nations' reserves. 
The dry text raised an alarm bell for McAdam. After trudging 
through the arcane pages of the hefty document she realized the 
federal government had divested itself of its duty to protect much of 
Canada's fresh water supplies. 

She took to Facebook and started alerting her friends. By Oc- 
tober 22 she began talking about Bill C-45 with Nina Wilson, who 
pulled McAdam into a small online discussion group and intro- 
duced her to the other two members, neither of whom she had met 
before, Sheelah McLean and Jess Gordon. The group was called Idle 
No More. 

They chatted online, lamenting the implications of Bill C-45. It 
wasn't long before talk escalated into action. The four women de- 
cided to start by creating a Facebook page and holding a teach-in. 
Things moved quickly after that. The first teach-in was November 
10 in Saskatoon. Word of mouth quickly spread. McAdam recalls 
one First Nations woman who braved bitterly cold temperatures, 
on a day when blustery winds produced a wind-chill of -20 degrees 
Celsius, to attend the teach-in. Bundled up, she had walked 16 kilo- 
metres through the winter cold. 

It was the beginning of a worldwide movement that even its 
founders could never have imagined. McAdam credits the Idle No 
More Facebook page and a genuine will among the grassroots for 
the explosive growth of the movement that followed. The found- 
ers kept a decentralized structure, encouraging anyone who was 
interested to organize and protest in their own home towns. Lo- 
cal co-ordinators began popping up in every province. Eventually 
elected First Nations leaders got behind the movement, too, adding 
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to its growth. As the movement took hold of the hearts and minds 
of Canadians from coast to coast, the media began reporting on the 
protest in earnest. 

Under an unexpected glare of attention, McAdam took on 
much of the load, packing her schedule full with teach-ins and ap- 
pearances at protests. All the while she continued to work and raise 
her youngest child, 16 years old. The travel began to take a toll on 
McAdam's wallet. In the earliest days of Idle No More she funded 
all of her travel herself. Even now, with greater support coming 
from the institutions at which she speaks, she says only about 50 per 
cent of her costs are covered. 


saw coming. On top of pressures from work and family, the 

media interest throughout the spring of 2013 was intense and 
unrelenting. Attempting to book an interview with McAdam took 
two months. 

Looking back, she likens her experience to a scene from The Ma- 
trix: “I feel like somebody handed me two pills and I chose to take 
Idle No More." She says she dislikes the mainstream media after 
getting "burned" by them more than once. She refuses to do inter- 
views with anyone from Sun Media anymore and will only support 
grassroots media efforts to cover Idle No More. "The mainstream 
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doesn't honour the voice of grassroots people," she told me. 

Her frustration with the media reached a head when she trav- 
eled to London, England, to speak and attend protests that coincid- 
ed with Idle No More's World Day of Action on January 28, 2013. 
As the day drew near, she was bombarded with requests from jour- 
nalists wanting to travel with her and document her journey. She 
refused them all. It was a calculated move on her part to distance 
herself from the media circus that had begun enveloping her life. 
The trip would be her first abroad, and boarding the flight out of 
Saskatoon she was a bundle of nerves. 

When it was all over, she deemed the trip a success. Travel 
seemed to suit her. It would soon be followed by an even greater 
challenge: McAdam was invited to make a submission to the United 
Nations International Woman's Day conference, held in Geneva 
March 7 and 8, 2013. There she met other Indigenous people from 
around the globe and listened to their stories. She was both amazed 
and saddened by what she heard. Tales of resistance and grief struck 
a chord and opened her eyes to the plight of others. 

The flight home from Geneva would take 15 hours and give her 
plenty of time to think. Despite the perception among many in Can- 
ada that Idle No More is losing steam, McAdam has decided she 
will not give up. The movement took a mere four months to go glob- 
al and that alone is a success to its founders. Come what may, Sylvia 
McAdam is in it for the long haul. 8. 
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The Beat 
Goes On 


In Forget, Saskatchewan, 
the music never dies. 


Story and photos 
by 
BRIGID McNUTT 


he streets of Forget, Saskatchewan are empty. An unas- 

suming white house with a red roof stands in the dis- 

tance. A light shines dimly through the blinds covering a 

window on the door, indicating the only sign of activity 

on the street. From the front walk, you can hear the faint 
sound of chatter and music floating through the still air. Then the 
front door opens, unleashing a wave of sound. Inside, a group of 
musicians sits in a circle on mismatched chairs, strumming and sing- 
ing an old country tune. Forget’s fortunes have waxed and waned 
over the decades, but it remains a village where the music never 
dies. 

Forget, pronounced like the French surname, dates back to 1892 
when settlers from Belgium and France arrived in the area. In 1899, 
La Salette priests from France established a rectory and church 2.4 
kilometres southwest of Forget. In 1904, the village was incorpo- 
rated. Named after the first lieutenant governor of Saskatchewan, 
Amédéé Emmanuel Forget, the largely Catholic community flour- 
ished and businesses began to take root. A church, called Our Lady 
of La Salette, and rectory were built in the village. In 1905, several 
Sisters of Our Lady of the Cross arrived from France. A year lat- 
er, they opened St. Joseph’s Academy, a convent with a bilingual 
school. In addition, the village had a Catholic public school, and a 
Protestant separate school. 

For the next 30 years, Forget thrived. With a population near- 
ing 300, the village boasted hotels, a newspaper, a variety of stores, 
a small hospital and bowling alley, among many other businesses. 
The streets were busy as the community continued to grow. When 
Our Lady of La Salette Church burned down in 1923, it was swiftly 
rebuilt. 

Picnics and dances with the surrounding towns kept the com- 
munity entertained. In Forget, dances took place at Thievin’s Hall. 
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The local dance orchestra was called the Forget Toe Ticklers. When 
the Forget Band joined with the nearby Stoughton Brass Band in 
1905 and 1906, they were billed as the biggest band west of Winni- 
peg. It was said that during the area's 1906 Calithumpian Parade—a 
satirical march of discordant musicians and clowns— Forget was so 
well represented that there was not a corporal's guard left in town. 

The Dirty Thirties, however, took a lasting toll. By 1941, For- 
get’s population was down to 152, just over half what it was in 1931. 
Even the post-war baby boom couldn't pull Forget out of its hole. In 
1964, St. Joseph's Academy closed, a devastating blow to the com- 
munity. The population continued to decline until 2001, and has 
stayed around 40 people ever since. Services dwindled and resi- 
dents increasingly travelled the 14 kilometres to Stoughton, a town 
of 694, to get what they needed. 

The village lost its vibrancy — but not its rhythm. In 1948, Alex 
Dechief, Ernest Wilkes, Rene Guillemin and Robert Wilkes started a 


band called the Prairie Ramblers. For the next 30 years, in a variety 
of formations, the band kept the beat going, waiting for that mo- 
ment when someone new would join the tune. 


rectory caught Shannon Shakotko's eye. Shakotko lived in Mary- 
field, 133 kilometres east of Forget near the Manitoba border. By 
the weekend she and her husband Don were on the road west, act- 


I: 1999, an article in the Southey Advertiser mentioning Forget's 


ing on a hunch the rectory might be for sale. A handmade 'For Sale' 


sign on the overgrown lawn in front of the building confirmed their 
guess. The pair had been dreaming of starting an arts organization 
for a while, and the space felt like the perfect place to make it hap- 
pen. 

Don and Shannon bought the rectory, which was on the verge 
of being condemned. Once reprieved, the building needed extensive 


A jam session breaks out at Ken and 
Heather Hamm's Village Music store. 
From left, Donna Shakotko, Laurette 
Wilkes, Benito the dog, Dave Martell 
and Ivan Huriet. 


renovations. The Shakotkos got to work, and by autumn 2000 the 
place was ready. They christened their new home Ananda Arthouse, 
a name they said described "that joy without which the whole uni- 
verse would fall apart." The first Ananda Arthouse concert was in 
May 2001, while paint was still drying on the walls. 

Don and Shannon's move to Forget marked the start of a new 
community and growth. Several members of their family followed 
them to the village. Though they brought new music to the commu- 
nity, Shannon and Don soon realized they were carrying on a long 
tradition. Shannon discovered that in the early days, St. Joseph's 
Academy focused on a classical education that emphasized art, mu- 
sic, and historical political studies. 

“Tt was like a legacy left for us unknowingly that we've been 
able to continue, that started way back when they built the rectory. 
I love that (music) was something that was important to them as 
well," says Shannon. 
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Don and Shannon Shakotko 
inside their restaurant, the 
Happy Nun. Below: Forget 
as seen from Highway 13. 
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Six years later, the old town hall went up for sale. Shannon and 
Don couldn't pass it up. A year-and-a-half and many renovations 
later, the Happy Nun opened, providing a bigger space for concerts 
and a restaurant. It's all part of the couple's plan to do things that 
nourish the human soul. "(Having a) place where there's good food, 
good conversation, and good music—I think that's crucial to hav- 
ing a great community," explains Shannon. Today the Nun puts on 
around 19 concerts a year, in addition to the Deep Winter Blues Fes- 
tival. It also serves as a space for Shannon to teach voice and piano 
lessons. 

For five years, a summer music festival was held in Forget as 
well. It brought new people to the village—some ended up never 
leaving. 


the village to perform. A Juno award-winning blues mu- 
sician, Ken thought the cheap property would make for a 
good pit stop in the middle of the country for his tours. 

In 2005 he bought a home in Forget—but it soon became more 
than a pit stop. Within a year, he and Heather had moved from B.C. 
permanently. 

People in the area started asking for lessons and instrument re- 
pairs, so the couple began to teach guitar and banjo. They honed 
their skill at fixing and making instruments, and built connections 
with instrument distributors. When the village's former drop-in 
centre went up for sale adjacent to their home, Heather bought it. 
Over time it turned into a workspace and Village Music, a music 
store open by appointment. 

^We just decided to go for it because we didn't have a lot to 
lose— just a couple cans of paint. Basically we had everything else 
already so we just did it,” remembers Ken. "This couldn't have hap- 
pened in Vancouver Island, and it couldn't have happened in Re- 
gina, because you couldn't afford the store front." 

Village Music also organizes an annual weekend banjo camp. 
The event attracts players from around the province, as well as Man- 
itoba and Ontario. 

A few years after Ken and Heather moved to the village, Dave 
Martell and his wife came from Ontario to visit their relatives, the 
Shakotkos. Soon after, he, too, owned property in Forget. Three 
years later they moved in permanently. 

^We just found ourselves spending more and more time out 
here, three or four months a year. So we just took the plunge. It was 
great. I play guitar and Ijust love making music and I wasn't getting 
my fill of it back there," says Dave. "It's such a pleasure to play with 
such accomplished players." 

Around the same time, Michele Amy and Will Elliott were look- 
ing to get away from the oil-boom hustle of Carlyle, 46 kilometres 
due east. In their new, more laid back surroundings, they began to 
host workshops and concerts in their home. As a fiddle teacher, Mi- 
chele became the fourth music teacher in Forget. Her students come 
from a 120-kilometre radius around the village. Having four music 
teachers is an unlikely accomplishment for any Saskatchewan town, 
let alone one with only 40 residents. 


K: and Heather Hamm discovered Forget after Ken visited 


vices, such as the post office, general store and gas station 
are gone, and residents must haul their own water. But the 
church of Our Lady of La Salette still stands, and there's The Happy 


T* Forget resembles very little of its past. All of the ser- 


Nun Café, the Blue Spruce Pub, and Village Music. Just as people in 
Forget have done since the village's conception, today's residents 
use music to create their own entertainment and cultivate a com- 
munity. 

With weekly jams, workshops and house concerts, there's more 
entertainment down the street than what you can find on TV, ac- 
cording to Michele Amy, and no shortage of activities to keep a per- 
son occupied. 

“When you pick up an instrument, or go out and engage with 
a neighbour, or go outside to plant a tree, or garden, or do any- 
thing —then you're living your own life,” she says. "It's fun because 
this group of people in Forget are all very much the same. I have 
neighbours who put my work ethic to shame. Everyone is always 
doing something." 

But not everyone in Forget is on board with the musical com- 
munity. There is a divide in the town and some resentment toward 
the newcomers. Saskatchewan's oil boom, born in the surrounding 
Bakken oilfields, has also changed the once quiet village. On the one 
hand, new wealth means more parents can send their kids for mu- 
sic lessons. But something has been lost along the way. "We moved 
here because it was a really cool, quiet little town. It's not that way 
anymore. It's industrial. We're surrounded by oil flares everywhere 
you look...There's 10 times as much traffic as there was when we 
moved," mourns Ken Hamm. 

Yet the village continues to attract new residents. The once va- 
cant lots are now all taken. Buildings that were once abandoned and 
falling apart are now filled with neighbors visiting and making mu- 
sic. There are over a dozen musicians in the village who actively 
participate in jams and other musical events in the area. Because the 
homes are so close, jams happen spontaneously and grow quickly. 

"It's such a small community that most of us that jam together 
live within yelling distance of each other—it's great," says Dave 
Martell. 

Though there is a small core of 'regulars' who know the same 
songs and play together weekly, others in the community join in as 
well. It's a kitchen party atmosphere, where musicians from nov- 
ice to professional meet on common ground, says Heather Hamm. 
“Nobody’s going to shoot you down—there’s no ego," she prom- 
ises. Some of the players are new to Forget or are just visiting, while 
others have been in the area for decades. Most play guitar and sing, 
but there can also be fiddle, banjo, mandolin, upright bass and per- 
cussion at jams. Ernie Wilkes from the Prairie Ramblers, one of For- 
get's early bands from the 1950s, joined in or watched the jams with 
his wife. The couple was an active part of Forget's musical commu- 
nity until Ernie passed away in 2013. 

The village of Forget is one of the most dramatic examples of 
population decline in rural Saskatchewan since the Great Depres- 
sion. Yet, the town has experienced a musical resurgence. Since the 
opening of the Ananda Arthouse, music has returned to the village, 
carrying on Forget's early musical legacy. 

Late on a summer eve, the musicians gathered in the red-roofed 
house pick up the tempo. "Last line again!" shouts out a player. The 
tempo slows as the final chords are played. After the last note of the 
tune rings out, musicians joke and chat as they finish their drinks 
and retrieve their cases. The players pack up their instruments and 
say their goodbyes, planning for when the next jam will take place. 
Cases in hand, the musicians head home. Engines ignite and the 
trucks roar off, while others walk a short distance to their homes. A 


quiet settles over the village, but tomorrow the music will play 
on. =. 
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he silence was broken only by off-beat tapping — the 


Some provinces invest thousands of dollars and top coaching in school- soft sound of chess pieces moving and time clocks be- 


; A ing hit at the end of a turn. Twenty-seven chessboards 

based chess programs. Saskatchewan's young players go it alone. vn ote 5 a 
of students played on identical tournament-styled 

boards: laminated eight-by-eight grids, filled with green and 

white squares, each square a regulation-sized 2 1⁄4 inches. Parents 

stood along the edge of the cafeteria at Bishop James Mahoney 

High School in Saskatoon to watch the 48 Saskatchewan students. 

But Zach Lintott's eyes stayed focused on the 64 squares 
in front of him. The boy across from him started the game. He 
moved one of his centre pawns to D4, a spot four squares from 
the bottom left corner and four deep. Zach responded by playing 
his opposite pawn to D5, which his opponent followed by mov- 
ing his white pawn to D4. This symmetrical opening is called the 
Queen's Pawn Game. 

Zach was prepared for it. He had been researching openings 
every day for years. His mind could visualize up to seven moves 
in advance. He was already predicting his opponent's response to 
his next move, planning his move after that, and hoping he wasn't 
wrong. It's what one has to do to play at the national level, and 
this was provincials, the tournament that would get him there. 

It was Game 1 in a best of-three-series against the only other 
Grade 12 student at the tournament. Zach could finish the games 
by early afternoon and, if he played well, he could finish the com- 
petition after two games. Fewer obstacles in the way of getting 
to nationals —that's the perk of being from Saskatchewan's small 
chess scene. 

It may be the 17-year-old Regina resident's only perk. 

Five weeks earlier, Zach had zero competition at the regional 
tournament. He spent the day playing skilled players from other 
grades, and ultimately had a bye to provincials. But Zach is com- 
petitive. He still treated his younger opponents seriously. 

“T don't want to lose, ever,” he said after the regional tourna- 
ment. "Even if you lose once, they'll always remember it." 

Zach and his opponent continued their battle. Pawns ad- 
vanced, clearing the way for stronger pieces. Zach recorded each 
move, in case he wanted to review the game. His queen advanced 
four squares, and the two players battled for control of the centre 
of the board. 

Zach was the player with the higher rating; it would be an 
upset if he lost. It might not be the closest match he'd ever played, 
but he knew he could use the practice. The nationals were a fore- 
boding challenge. Facing players from Ontario, Quebec, and 
Alberta would be a whole different task. Saskatchewan players 
aren't positioned strategically on the chessboard of Canada. 


were once elephants and other creatures, but the basic 
concept of battle scenarios has remained the same. Tenth 
tell his hockey coach he was skipping games Century trade took the game to Europe. For a while chess re- 
to play chess. Photo by Dietrich Neu. mained an upper class pastime, but in the 20th Century common 
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C likely originated in 6th Century India. The pieces 


Zach Lintott used to be too emabarrassed to 


Lintott, far left, faces his only opponent in a best of three matchup at provincials. Photo by Tiffany Cassidy. 


people started taking up the game. 

Around 1500, the game was changed into the form we know 
today. The pieces acquired their modern abilities. The thrill of cor- 
nering a king caught on. The first world chess championship was 
held in 1886. Today, there are multiple worldwide chess champion- 
ships including the world championship for junior players, and the 
computer chess championship. 

In the 1970s research began to prove this game is not just for 
fun. In Zaire, Albert Frank experimented with chess programs in 
secondary schools. The study group findings showed a correlation 
between chess ability and high-functioning spatial and numerical 
abilities. 

A Belgian study tested two groups of students over a one-year 
period. One of the groups received 42 hours of chess lessons during 
that time and, in the end, showed a significantly higher increase in 
academic results. 

In a 1982 article in Chess Life magazine, U.S. Chess Federation 
director Dr. Gerard Dullea wrote that although more research was 
needed, “We have scientific support for what we have known all 
along — chess makes kids smarter!" 

Two years later, a Quebec program introduced chess to Grade 
2 students. The Montreal Gazette's chess columnist, Larry Bevand, 
got on board in a big way, founding the Chess ^n' Math Associa- 
tion in 1985. The association began coordinating National Scholastic 
Chess tournaments across Canada, culminating in an annual Cana- 
dian Chess Challenge. 

Bevand says when he first started, people were surprised to 
hear he wanted to bring chess into elementary schools. The 1993 
movie Searching for Bobby Fischer helped spread the word that not 
only could six- and seven-year-olds play chess, but they could beat 
adults. 

After spending 28 years devoted to kids' chess, Bevand doesn't 
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regret a thing. 

^When you see the kids who go through the program, and they 
bring their little sons and daughters to take chess lessons, you know 
you did something right," he says. 

During those same 28 years, scientists tinkered with building 
a machine that could mimic the human brain and play chess. For 
years, it seemed the game was too creative and intuitive to capture 
in binary code. Then, in 1997, the computer Deep Blue became the 
first of its kind to beat a world chess champion, Garry Kasparov. 

Zach Lintott, future human chess player, was one year old. His 
game was just beginning. 


chess tournament was scheduled for a coming weekend. He told 
his mother, Lauri Lintott, he wanted to go. 

He'd already been playing since he was about six. Lauri's friend 
had taught him the basics of the game. It was enough for him to al- 
ready win games against his mom. But now he was becoming more 
interested. The tournament was just the beginning. Lauri followed 
him to regionals, then to provincials. He was doing well. She started 
to worry —if he won provincials, she'd have to find a way to take 
him to the Canadian Chess Challenge in Ottawa. 

The problem was resolved when Zach lost in the provincial fi- 
nal. He wouldn't go to nationals in Grade 4, but the seed was plant- 
ed. He was sitting down to play what would become the strategic 
game of a teenage chess player, picking the best moves and advanc- 
ing based on the openings presented to him. 

Over time, the Lintotts accumulated five chessboards in their 
home. Lauri was happy to make room for her son's hobby. "I think 
he just found it interesting that it was challenging," she says. "Every 
game was different. You could start out the same way every time, 


I: 2005, nine-year-old Zach brought home a notice that a student 


but you'd always end up with a different game." 

But in Saskatchewan, it was difficult to find outlets to play. It's 
not a particularly social game for someone in Grade 4. 

“It’s not the same playing against adults when you're a little 
kid," said Lauri, noting that adults were often the only opponents 
Zach could find. “He used to say, ‘They take too long to move.” 

Today Zach is a typical high school student— although one who 
seems oddly comfortable in his own skin. He doesn't look like a 
chess nerd, easily blending into the crowded school hallways. His 
teenage years have been filled with other sports, including badmin- 
ton and Tier 3 hockey. His varied interests sometimes conflict. 

From Grade 7 to 10, Zach tried to hide the fact that he played 
chess from his hockey team. Sometimes he would have tournaments 
in both sports on the same weekend. Because there were only a few 
chess competitions each year, he would skip hockey without telling 
his coach why. 

^We lose a lot of players in that age bracket because they're 
embarrassed," Lauri says. "Which is stupid. If they were in Quebec 
or Ontario they wouldn't be embarrassed...People would be like, 
‘Wow, you're good at chess, that's awesome.” 

After his first nationals in Grade 6, Zach didn't return until 
Grade 8. In those two years he never won a game, scoring one draw 
in 18 matches. 

But this was just the opening. And in the opening part of the 
game, it's important to think about development. 

Zach had seen others give up after results like this, but he took 
it as a chance to develop a counterplay, actively maneuvering to es- 
cape his inferior position. In Grade 11 he tied for sixth place at na- 
tionals, his best performance to date. He considers it proof that it's 
never too late to catch up. 

But it takes work. For years Zach has practiced 30 minutes ev- 
ery day. Two months before nationals, he studies three to four hours 
daily. He studies openings online, memorizing the best response to 
a variety of outcomes. He plays on his phone, continuing the online 
games in class. His life is peppered with multiple games going on at 
the same time. At home, Zach will hang out with his friends in the 
evening and then start playing chess as soon as they leave. 

Lauri finds herself telling the 17-year-old to stop playing chess 
and get to bed. Eleven o'clock is his chess curfew. 


el of skill. In Saskatchewan, he's one of the top-rated high 
school players. There's only one problem when he heads to 
nationals —everyone else has been doing it for longer. 

Life has designated Zach the black pieces, always one move be- 
hind. Players from other provinces are simply given more resources, 
both financially and in available training. In large provinces, stu- 
dents have access to top-level coaches, whose prices range from 
$20 to $75 an hour for private instruction. In the Canadian National 
Scholastic Chess Organization, all but two of the top 15 ranked play- 
ers in Zach's grade come from either Quebec, Ontario, or Alberta. In 
Quebec and New Brunswick, chess is incorporated into the school 
curriculum. 

In Regina, six of 69 elementary schools have a chess club, and 
no high school has one. 

Some consider Alberta the envy of the Canadian chess scene for 
the funding the chess associations are able to receive. Each year the 
Alberta Lottery Fund gives several thousand dollars toward chess 
programs. The province's student chess tournaments often have 


A fter hours of practice, Zach has developed a fairly high lev- 


cash rewards for winners. 

Lauri hasn’t found ways to gather funding for Saskatchewan’s 
program, besides the $10 each player pays to attend a tournament. 
Regina tournaments are held at the university, where she books the 
rooms for free as a professor. 

Some of the high school players from Quebec, Ontario, and Al- 
berta have already achieved ratings that make them Master level 
players. Zach's Scholastic rating of 1278 is about half that of the top 
ranked Canadian player his age, and he says about the equivalent of 
an average Grade 7 player from Quebec. 

Butto rise in the ranks, a player must beat someone with a high- 
er rating. Considering Zach's usual opponent is a computer, this is 
difficult for him. Online, he has a rating of about 1700. This doesn't 
count towards Scholastic nationals. 

On the other hand, a lower rating can be a good thing. He can 
surprise opponents. At past tournaments, some players expected 
him to lose, and didn't prepare for the game. 

At regionals this year, Zach's grade wasn't the only one to have 
alow turn-out. The Grade 1 and 11 slots had no players at all. Lauri 
wants to increase awareness of chess in Saskatchewan because she 
believes in the difference chess can make in the lives of children and 
teenagers. Despite the workload, Lauri continues to organize the 
tournaments herself — there's no one else to do it. 

Zach admits he sometimes wonders what kind of player he 
would be if he wasn't from Saskatchewan —if he had a coach like 
the top players from the other provinces do. 

But this is still the middlegame, when players formulate plans 
based on their current position and tactical possibilities. 

Zach says he doesn't have any dreams of playing at a profes- 
sional level. Or maybe, he admits, it's because he knows how much 
work it would be, especially without the resources of the larger 
provinces. 


pieces remain on the board. Zach's pawn, knight, and queen 

sit in a ready position to put the opponent's king in check- 
mate. His opponent ends the game on a touch-move; he picks up 
his rook to move it—not a move that will save him —and essentially 
resigns the game. 

Zach can now receive the small generic-looking trophy and let 
his mind focus on nationals. He's already been preparing, and is 
working to have his best showing yet. An injury kept Zach from 
playing other sports this year. This has become his number one fo- 
cus, the end goal of his final high school year. 

Nationals will be a chance to see if the long practice hours paid 
off. Placing his bets on the Quebec and Ontario players finishing first 
and second respectively, Zach is hoping for third place. 

"That's my goal that's on the top shelf. My reasonable goal is 
definitely more like fourth or fifth. Placing in the middle of the pack 
would be nice." 

At nationals, Zach may be a pawn among knights, facing op- 
ponents who have gained more abilities thanks to the provinces 
where they reside, but in the endgame pawns become important. If 
they make it to the opposite end of the chessboard without being 
captured, they're promoted. Slowly, throughout the game, the 
pawns advance one square at a time. In the single move from sev- 
enth to eighth file, they can change from a one-point-piece to a nine- 
point-piece. Those small moves can often decide the game. <. 


ZZ» has won the first game. It's now the end of Game 2. Few 
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Watching sa su os PIOW 


Aboriginal spirituality 
healed Eugene Blackbird. 
Can it help heal a planet? 


Story and photos 
by 
ROBIN BOOKER 


waded in with my eyes closed and toes curled into the sand 

and gravel of the river bed. I had never felt so clean. First from 

the steam, sweating and singing, then from the sensory re- 

set brought on by the water's icy grip. I felt shaken free from 

my usual thought patterns and experiences, and taken some- 
where far from normal. My fingers tingled, then my legs and back; 
my entire body felt numb. There was only the smell of the water and 
plants at the river's edge. Birds sang and water rippled. My eyes 
opened slowly but didn't focus on anything in particular. A light 
breeze danced in the willows and grass at the bend ahead; dragon- 
flies fluttered above water, which for a brief moment felt infinite. It's 
a gift I continue to cherish. 

This is sacred land—Ojibway territory— where the Rolling 
River drains from the south end of what is now Riding Mountain 
National Park, and then heads east across southern Manitoba into 
Lake Winnipeg. One of the Elders said Little People live in the val- 
ley, peaceful world-wandering beings known to be helpful in some 
aboriginal traditions. 

The men helping the Elders with the ceremony framed the 
sweat lodge with willow they cut from along the river. They pressed 
the stalks into earth to form a circle, then wove them and tied the 
branches together at the top to make a dome, which they covered 
with animal skins. They left an opening facing east, where the sun 
brings the fire that resides below the land, the same direction faced 
when guidance is sought from the ancestors. 

From along the river, stones were chosen which the Elders 
called grandmothers and grandfathers. They were heated to a red 
glow in the sacred fire near the lodge's opening, and the purification 
ceremony was ready to begin. One by one we entered the lodge and 
sat in a circle around a shallow hole in the middle, where the stone 
grandfathers and grandmothers would be placed to bring wisdom 
from the spirit world. 

All eyes in the lodge were on the sweat's leader, Eugene Black- 
bird, as he gave thanks to the ancestors for their guidance. He dipped 
the leafy tops of the willow branches into a pail of river water and 
splashed the grandmothers and grandfathers three times, each time 
dipping the branches into the pail to collect more water. Steam filled 
the structure. Some of the men followed Blackbird in singing and 
drumming songs that have echoed through the valley long before 
the world was caged by high-grade roads and rail lines— songs that 
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helped make sense of everything, from the cosmos and seasons, 
to the ever-wandering deer and human heart. Blackbird expertly 
worked through the songs and the ceremony just as he has countless 
times before. But his path to this moment was far from easy. 


he lived with his grandparents and foster sister and brother. 

During those early years, he learned the importance of being 
surrounded by a loving family. They lived back and forth between 
Winnipeg and the Keeseekoowenin First Nation, located south of 
Riding Mountain. His grandparents' world was rooted by tradition- 
al aboriginal perspectives, so he grew up respecting the spiritual be- 
liefs of the Ojibwa First Nation. 

The same beliefs young Blackbird absorbed so naturally had 
been systematically targeted and attacked for centuries, as the An- 
glo Saxon conquerors expanded deeper into the lands and lives of 
Canada's Aboriginal Peoples. In 1876 the Canadian government im- 
plemented the Indian Act, which provided the legal framework for 
the domination of the "Indian" peoples and the attempted annihila- 
tion of their cultures. The Act gave the authority to “secure the com- 
pulsory attendance of children at school." Any child who refused 
or failed to attend, or was expelled or suspended from school, was, 
according to the Act, "deemed to be a juvenile delinquent within the 


B» was born on February 3, 1965. Until the age of 10, 


meaning of The Juvenile Delinquents Act." The aboriginal children 
were rounded up and placed in residential schools which were run 
by Anglican, Presbyterian, Catholic and United churches. The rules 
were strict and punishments severe, especially for children who 
wanted to speak their native tongues or who remained attached to 
their cultures. 

The Canadian government stripped further rights and property 
away from aboriginal people through additional amendments to the 
Indian Act. "Every Indian or other person who engages in or assists 
in celebrating the Indian festivals known as the ‘Potlach’ or in the In- 
dian dance known as the ‘Tamanawas’ is guilty of a misdemeanour, 
and shall be liable to imprisonment," declared an 1885 amendment. 
In 1895 the law was extended to make illegal any Indian ceremony 
festival or dance where presents were made or human or animal 
bodies were mutilated, punishable by two to six months in jail. 

In 1906 another amendment stated: "Any Indian in the province 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia, or the Ter- 
ritories who participates in any Indian dance outside the bounds 
of his own reserve, or who participates in any show, exhibition, 
performance, stampede or pageant in aboriginal costume without 
the consent of the Superintendent General of Indian Affairs or his 
Authorized Agent...shall on summary conviction be liable to a pen- 
alty not exceeding twenty-five dollars, or to imprisonment for one 
month, or to both penalty and imprisonment." To enforce the laws, 


Participants of à"mens" gathering organized. by Eugene 
Blackbird cool off in the Rolling River near Rolling River 
First Nation in Manitoba: ` i 


Indian Agents were given dictatorial-like powers over reserve mem- 
bers, acting as “a Justice of the Peace for the Purposes of this Act.” 

Such restrictions made it harder for aboriginal people to prac- 
tice their spiritual rituals. The traditions that held their societies to- 
gether for thousands of years wavered and the social order grew 
fragmented. Many aboriginal people were growing up without a 
firm connection to their heritage, but they also weren't welcomed 
into the rest of Canadian society. For instance, in an indexed collec- 
tion of the Indian Act's amendments, the amendment that directly 
followed provisions for restricting Indian cultural practices laid out 
punishment, including fines and imprisonment, for "Indians" who 
were found to be visiting poolrooms, and for owners of the estab- 
lishments that allowed them to do so. 

Nonetheless, people continued their time-honoured spiritual 
traditions in secret, hiding them from the Indian agents. It wasn't 
until 1951, a mere 14 years before Blackbird was born, that the Ca- 
nadian government rescinded the provisions that made aboriginal 
spiritual practices illegal. By this time, significant spiritual damage 
to aboriginal communities had already been inflicted. 


grew old. His uncle took over responsibility for Blackbird's 


Bs grandmother passed away and his grandfather 
care on Keeseekoowenin, and then moved the boy back to 
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Winnipeg. From Blackbird's first day of class in Grade 7, the other 
students tormented him with a war chest full of insults, mimicking 
the war whoops of a Hollywood Indian. By the time he turned 15, 
he'd already given up trying to succeed in Winnipeg's public school 
system. He moved out of his uncle's home and became homeless 
and jobless. Barely into his teens, he began a long struggle with alco- 
hol addiction. He lived on the streets for a year, surviving however 
he could. Somehow he never got in trouble with the law or taken in 
by a gang. Eventually he formed friendships with other youths who 
were also taking care of themselves. They partied and drank togeth- 
er, and Blackbird pushed forward with no adult to guide his way. 

At age 16 he began hitchhiking around Manitoba. He lived with 
his father in Brandon for a couple of months, then got his first job 
as a short order cook in Clear Lake. But his drinking prevented him 
from holding down a job. He ended up moving back to Winnipeg 
with his uncle for a while, and then again ended up back on the 
streets. He headed to Alberta for work, but his addiction followed 
him and he again landed jobless in Winnipeg. 

The pattern of moving around and drinking that began early 
in his life continued until he was 28 years old. Many times he tried 
unsuccessfully to clean himself up. The final motivating factor was 
a letter he received from his sister when he was living in Ottawa. 
She wrote she was happy he was living near her, but when he drank 
he turned into a totally different person— someone who scared her. 
He was ashamed to think his sister saw him this way. He decided 
to sober up. Later Blackbird would come to realize the letter saved 
his life. 

With his head clear and the energy that he'd wasted on drink- 
ing returned to him, he picked up the handicrafts his grandmother 
taught him when he was a boy. He had a natural aptitude for the 
work. Throughout the 1990s he created and sold traditional aborigi- 
nal clothing and bead work. The more pieces he created, the greater 
his confidence grew. 

He was living with his girlfriend in Kahnawake First Nation, 
Mohawk territory located on the south shore of the St. Lawrence 
across from Montreal, when he decided he wanted to start dancing. 
He wandered into the powwow office to look at the powwow outfits 
so he could begin to make one for himself. An Elder who was in the 
office asked him what he was doing. He explained and she immedi- 
ately offered him a job doing exactly what he wanted to do: making 
garments, studying and, eventually, teaching dancing. 

First, though, he had to learn the Mohawk way. "I walked out 
to the bush with a package of tobacco. I didn't know how to pray; 
I didn't know what I was going to do out there," Blackbird recalls. 
“But whatever it was that led me out there to do what I needed to 
do—it was the right thing. From that day on everything started com- 
ing to me. A lot of teachings and a lot of people started crossing my 
path, positive people, started showing me things and helping me 
along the way." As always, his life seemed tied to the fate of aborigi- 
nal people, but this time in a good way. A renaissance of aboriginal 
spirituality was unfolding across North America, mirroring his own 
personal revival. 


dential school system, he has taken part in aboriginal cere- 

monies throughout his 57 years. Today he passes on to others 
the traditional values he learned growing up. He lives in Regina, but 
has traveled through Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta to help facilitate aboriginal ceremonies. 
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Re Favel counts himself fortunate—raised outside the resi- 


Favel has noticed the change in the past 20 years. Today's young 
people are no longer confined by the residential school system, and 
they're searching for their roots. "There has been resurgence in the 
spiritual institutes that we've been given. What we call the sweat 
lodge is a discipline that we've been given by the creator, just like 
the spiritual discipline we call the sun dance," he explains. 

"I think there are a lot of aboriginal people waking up," he con- 
tinues. "There is an awakening among our people, and this is part 
of the awakening, knowing that genetically we were given spiritual 
disciplines and institutes we call ceremonies now." 

Blackbird is part of the revival. He offers direction for people 
who want to connect to traditional aboriginal teachings, provid- 
ing the spiritual guidance that he was unable to connect with as a 
young man in Winnipeg. He travels to communities and reserves 
across southern Manitoba, and helps facilitate three to four multi- 
day gatherings a year. At these gatherings he and other aboriginal 
spiritual leaders provide teachings, hold sweat lodge ceremonies, 
pipe ceremonies and workshops on traditional crafting. Blackbird 
also performs sweat lodge ceremonies weekly throughout the year 
to help others heal and cleanse, as well as for his own healing and 
balance. Hundreds of people have sat in his sweats and listened to 
the ancient words and songs that resonate through him. 

Some aboriginal communities continue to veil their spiritual 
ceremonies from outsiders, a legacy of having to hide from Indian 
agents. But Blackbird helps anyone who seeks his guidance, regard- 
less of their ethnicity. He doesn't restrict himself to teachings from 
only one aboriginal tradition, or to having only aboriginal teachers. 
He instead takes on lessons with an open mind and heart from all 
along his path, and is happy and proud to share the wisdom that 
has come to him. 

The lessons Blackbird, Favel and others have to teach have ar- 
rived at a critical moment it time. In Western European thought, the 
great chain of being is a hierarchical structure of all matter and life, 
which places humans below God but above everything else. It has 
been a foundation of Western thought since Plato and Aristotle de- 
scribed divine craftsmanship. The idea of humans and their gods 
as superior to the rest of the physical world has provided justifica- 
tion to exploit anything corporal in the name of progress. However 
the idea of progress for progress's sake is starting to be challenged. 
Many are beginning to wonder what we are progressing towards. 
A 2012 World Bank report suggests our path leads toward an unin- 
habitable planet. 

Blackbird provided a lesson that continues to resonate within 
me—a glimpse into a world that doesn't completely revolve around 
our needs. Humanity needs to re-imagine how it sees itself in rela- 
tion to nature, I've come to realize. It may be in our best interest to 
adapt aboriginal perspectives, including respect for everything that 
makes up the earth's ecosystems, acknowledgment of their right to 
exist, and reluctance to meddle with them. 

After the sweat lodge ceremony I lay on the riverbank and 
watched the clouds move slowly past. For a fleeting moment I un- 
derstood the experiences oozing through my senses didn't belong to 
me alone. They belonged to the bees as they looked for nectar, the 
smell of wildflowers, the ants crawling on my feet, the people I had 
just shared time with, and my ancestors. Bringing to consciousness 
the smells and sounds at that moment established my place in the 
order of things. With this gift of sentience comes a responsibility to 
tread lightly and respect everything that makes us possible. t. 
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A young boy’s dream changed the world of pain. 


Dr. Krishna Kumar in his Regina General Hospital office. The 83-year-old neurosurgeon is still performing surgery. 


Story and photos 
by 
AARON STUCKEL 


he tall, stately foyer of the Regina General Hospital is 
well lit by skylights. Outside, people in teal hospital 
gowns mill about smoking cigarettes, while others car- 
rying suitcases walk quickly in and out of the building. 
Past the entrance and down twisting halogen-hued hall- 
ways it grows quieter. Few people are around, save for a small phar- 
macy dispensing medication to a couple of older gentlemen. The 
maze continues down a dimly lit, windowless corridor to a solid 
door framed by pale walls. Next to it is a small placard. 
Dr. K. Kumar, it reads. 


An old man in the waiting room wears an old red letterman’s 
jacket and faded jeans. He leans forward in his chair, wincing. His 
eyes give the impression he hasn’t slept, and a slight glaze around 
his pupils suggests he might be on some sort of medication. He rises 
to his feet when his name is called but his back remains parallel to 
the ground, seized up from years of chronic pain. 

Dr. Krishna Kumar appears out of his office to usher the man 
inside. Kumar slightly droops in posture, too, but he’s surefooted 
for a man of 83. 

“Your turn,” he says, and the patient labours into his office 
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Dr. Kumar d 


plays the morphine 
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door, hunched over and carrying a small duffel bag. 
Later, as the two men leave the office, their parting conversation 
is heard in the waiting room. 
"I've been doing this for 20 years,” says the elderly patient. 
“Yes...but Ill fix you," answers Kumar. 


were two buildings separated by an alley: a high school and 

a small general hospital that did only routine procedures— 
tonsillectomies, gallbladder removals, fractures, stitches — the usual 
stuff. The immediacy of healing through surgery fascinated Kumar. 
Both the hospital and the high school would later become great in- 
fluences in his life. 

His mother had never gone to university, but knew three sub- 
jects: chemistry, physics, and arithmetic. His father, however, was a 
professional student. 

^His idea was that we had no family business to follow, so we 
had to study to get a career," Kumar says. 

Education was clearly a way of life in the Kumar household. 
“Brainwashed” he calls it. All five children would go on to earn 
PhDs. By middle school, Kumar realized that he wanted to be like 
the surgeons across the street, fixing people who were hurt. By high 
school, he had made up his mind to become a surgeon. 

The mid-1940s were an ugly time in India as the country sepa- 
rated from British rule. In 1947, India gave up part of its northern 
territory to become Pakistan, spawning mass migrations and hun- 
dreds of thousands of deaths. Kumar, however, remembers nothing 
of it. 

^My memory is all books," he says. "Textbooks, history books, 
or dramas—I was not a poetry guy." 

By 1953, Kumar had earned his medical degree at Agra Univer- 
sity in India. He was a promising student, and after he graduated he 
was approached by his dean about a job opportunity. 
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K grew up in India. Across the street from his house 


“You're a bright boy. Join this pharmacy department. There’s a 
lot of need for research of the brain, and in two or three years, you'll 
be up the ladder,” said the dean. 

“No, I want to be a surgeon,” he replied. 

"You're stupid," warned the dean. "You'll starve for 10 years if 
you go into surgery. If you go into (research) you'll be a professor 
in one or two." 

Unprepared to settle into a comfortable career path, Kumar ap- 
plied to the Mahatma Gandhi Medical College and began studying 
to become a surgeon. 


behind a large desk scattered with file folders, pens and plastic 

models of the human spine. Today he's wearing a neat grey 
and black suit jacket and a red-striped tie that lies crooked on his 
chest. Behind him, binders and books fill wooden shelves, along 
with a large framed photo of Kumar and his family. Peering over 
his thinly framed spectacles, Kumar explains how he ended up in 
Canada. 

“When I became a surgeon, I soon realized that it was just the 
beginning of a career, and not the end of a career. To succeed or to 
get into the hierarchy, you have to learn more,” he says. 

Kumar began looking for a place to study neurosurgery that 
would be recognized when he returned to India. The U.S. wouldn't 
work (not recognized in India), and neither would Britain (no neu- 
rosurgery degree). So in 1958 he applied to the Royal College of Sur- 
geons in Canada, and was given his first placement in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. Without much knowledge of Canadian life, Kumar asked a 
group of missionaries who were working in India what to expect. 

“They didn't have a clue,” he says. “Toronto was the only thing 
they knew." 

So, as he'd done countless times throughout his life, Kumar 
turned to books to prepare himself. He bought wool socks, thick 


G: pours into Kumar's office. The doctor settles into his chair 


pants and warm clothes for him and his wife. Then they packed up 
their new winter wardrobe and took off for Canada. They planned 
to come back when Kumar was finished studying. 

After a year in Halifax and another in Edmonton, Kumar was 
transferred to Saskatoon to finish his neurosurgeon’s certification. 
Looking for a place to live, he found landlords less than thrilled 
to rent to a brown-skinned person. He'd call to arrange a viewing, 
show up at the apartment a half-hour later, and the landlord would 
say it had been rented. Sadly, it was a barrier that plagued him in 
his work life as well. 

“There weren't very many visible minorities," he recalls. “There 
was a preconceived idea that you couldn't be as good as the local 
white boy. That's the biggest barrier. Plus the patient doesn't feel 
at home (with a minority physician). That's the second barrier. The 
third barrier is that the hospital nurses may not think you're as good 
as the local boy." 

But Kumar did have support. Many of his fellow students were 
foreigners as well, and had to overcome similar challenges. His col- 
leagues at the hospital were also sympathetic and encouraged him 
to press on. Soon enough, he was completing procedures at a much 
faster rate than the "local boys." 

The challenges didn't end there, however. His dean's proph- 
ecy had come true: Kumar wasn't making much money. He even- 
tually found a one-bedroom apartment, but relied on the charity 
of professors for little things like bed sheets and even pencils. He 
didn't spend much time on a social life. Without a radio or televi- 
sion, Kumar turned to books for entertainment. He worked hard, 
and he worked a lot, and by the time the Doctor's Strike of 1962 hit 
Saskatchewan, Kumar had moved to Regina and opened a practice 
at the Regina General Hospital dealing with pain management. By 
now it was clear the Kumars weren't going back to India. 

In the 1960s and 1970s, treatment for chronic pain and move- 
ment disorders relied heavily on a manufactured form of L-dopa, 
the precursor to dopamine. For Kumar, this meant a decrease in the 
number of surgeries he could perform because governments weren't 
apt to pay for expensive brain surgeries when they could just use 
a simple drug to treat pain. When he did have surgeries to do, he 
would often poke around other areas of the brain and record what 
response he would get to learn more about how the brain worked. 

“You should do some research,” said his boss, who had noticed 
Kumar's tendency toward discovery. 

"| don't have time," Kumar answered. 

"There's no work, so take time off,” said his boss. 

Kumar launched his research at the perfect moment. By the 
1980s, the medical community had begun to realize L-dopa wasn't 
the wonder drug they had hoped for. Patients became immune to its 
effects and needed higher doses, and simple motor functions were 
inhibited as a side effect. People were ready to look beyond pharma- 
ceutical solutions to pain. 

In 1983, Kumar produced two papers on the effects of Deep 
Brain Stimulation (DBS) on chronic pain sufferers. The procedure, 
which involves planting an electrode in the brain to sooth jumpy 
nerves, helps to control tremors in people with multiple sclerosis or 
Parkinson's disease. It also relieves dystonia — twisting muscle con- 
tractions— and chronic migraine pain. 

Kumar caught the research bug after producing those first stud- 
ies, but it took a while before he progressed through the hierarchy of 
the pain management community. "Once your first few papers get 
accepted and published, then it works easily. Then your name sells. 
But initially everybody looks at the new monkey in the zoo,” he 


says. "It takes time. And if you're a visible minority, it takes longer." 


umar went on to become an expert on the topic of nerve 
KU. travelling the world to give seminars. He also 

helped develop an implant to help people with chronic back 
pain. 

“You put a wire in the area, and you tickle the nerves. It's like 
milking cows," he says. "But you have to know where to do it, how 
hard you have to do it, how many times a minute you have to do it, 
and when to stop. These things are developed over the years." 

Also developing over the years was Kumar's reputation. He be- 
gan receiving large grants from neurological organizations to study 
chronic pain and how it might be treated. In the early 1990s, he and 
others began work on a morphine pump that can be controlled re- 
motely to optimize dosages. This way, patients would get just their 
required dose and nothing more, reducing dependency. 

In 2003, Kumar was selected by the World Institute of Pain to 
lead an international study on the cost effectiveness of spinal cord 
stimulation compared to "conventional medical management" (i.e. 
drugs). His report was delivered to the 4th World Institute of Pain 
Congress in Budapest, Hungary, in September 2007. The report con- 
firmed that spinal cord stimulation reduced the amount of medi- 
cation patients with Failed Back Surgery Syndrome need to live a 
comfortable life. The results astounded the pain community. Kumar 
had disproved the attitudes of the 1960s and 1970s, and reached the 
pinnacle of the pain management community in the process. 

But there's no evidence fame has affected Kumar as he sits in 
his office. He speaks slowly and deliberately with the cadence and 
wisdom of a grandfather, unless he's talking about surgery. Then 
his voice becomes more animated. Mostly, though, he's calm, his 
hands folded in his lap as he answers questions, smiling every now 
and then when he cracks a joke. 

In his 49 years as a neurosurgeon in Saskatchewan, he's pro- 
duced over 200 papers in his field, and has received 37 prestigious 
awards, including Physician of the Year from the Saskatchewan 
Medical Association and the Saskatchewan Award of Merit. He's 
even had a street named in his honour in the north end of Regina: 
Kumar Lane. 

In 2009, Kumar was traveling in Malaysia when he got a call. 
He was to receive the Order of Canada and would need to get to Ot- 
tawa for the ceremony. In the waiting room in his office is a picture 
of Kumar with the Governor General. He wears a smile, but his eyes 
suggest a hint of perplexity. He produces a similar look as he tries to 
explain how he felt after receiving the award. 

^You realize that you've achieved something. But there's so 
much left to achieve," he says. "That's what I find makes me most 
unhappy. The more you learn, the more you think you don't know 
and the more humble you become." 

His achievements so far are more than enough to fill a book. 
Myrna L. Peterson authored Kumar's biography in 2010. The book 
is called Reaching the Impossible—a title Kumar never really liked, 
probably because he doesn't see anything as being impossible. He's 
a man who has accomplished his childhood dreams through stead- 
fast work, always moving his knowledge forward step by step. As 
he slowly stands to leave the office, his hands pushing off the arms 
of the office chair to give himself a boost, he offers the secret to his 
success. 

"The idea of getting anything is determination," he says. "If 
there's a spark you're seeing, go and get it." e. 
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by DAVID FRASER 
Photos by SHINOAH YOUNG 


he sun hangs high and the clouds are few in Regina's 

sky the first time I drive the bumpy alley a block and a 

half off Broad Street. Patches of weedy grass full of last 

night's vices pass by. There's a crowd of elderly drunks 

huddled in a parking lot. Pulling in behind Carmichael 
Outreach, I see a chaos of used household items and clothes banked 
against the building's white exterior. Two men are ripping stale 
cardboard destined for an overflowing dumpster. One eyes me cu- 
riously and smiles wide before shaking my hand and introducing 
himself as Big Jim. 

Big Jim is tall and perpetually wearing a ball cap, sport shirt 
and jeans. His hair is graying and his knees are bad. On that first 
day, he comes across as an imposing force as he looks me in the eye 
while directing me inside. 

The aroma of humanity greets me. Some 2,000 people visit the 
place each month. To my left is a kitchen, slightly bigger than a sub- 
urbanite's bathroom. Three helpers are swarming over dishes and 
rummaging through cupboards. This tiny kitchen served 35,500 
meals in 2012, a massive jump from 13,500 in 2009. Beyond, the hall 
opens up into a slightly wider space, where patrons gather around 
two desks. At one desk, a woman is telling a worker that she needs 
milk for her grandkids. At the other, a refugee from Burma inquires 
about finding a home. An elderly man is donating money and a 
hooded man is hoping to use a phone. Inside an office to the left, a 
blue-gloved man methodically counts fresh needles by the fives. I 
later find out he does this 220 times each day. The secretary is keep- 
ing the situation humane, directing traffic toward a blonde-haired, 
animated young man. He quickly grabs milk from a stainless steel 
fridge next to his desk before redirecting his attention to a computer 
screen in front of him. 

It's cacophony. Everyone is searching for something within the 
walls of the place. As for me, Im not sure what Im looking for by 
accepting a job at Carmichael Outreach. I only know university is 
uninspiring and after a few years of living in Regina, I still felt dis- 
connected from the city. 


boom. A new stadium is on the verge of being built and a 

240,000 square foot downtown tower is on the rise. Indus- 
try has ridden a resource wave of high prices into town, pouring 
enough money into the city to make it one of the fastest growing in 
Canada. The city's wealth continues to rise and the population surge 
shows no sign of slowing down. 

Carmichael Outreach sits a few blocks away from the epicentre 
of Regina's boom, in a sea of parking lots serving the city's down- 
town workers. Saskatchewan's capital has replaced its hackneyed, 
borrowed slogan —'I Love Regina' — with a new one, ‘Infinite Ho- 
rizons, keeping pace with the optimism of the current economic 
boom. 

The same sentiments can't always be found in the coffee room 
of Carmichael, where a congregation of elderly people sits each 
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Qe A rer capital is in the midst of a headline-grabbing 


I wasn't sure what I 
was looking for when 
I accepted a job at 
Carmichael Outreach, 
but I found it. 


day. Most accept the streets as their home and don’t plan on chang- 
ing this. In the mornings when I arrive, Victor is usually out front, 
leaning up against the bike racks. He wears a saggy jacket over his 
lean and slouching body. His shapeless pants are caked in a week's 
worth of food, drink and living on the street. We greet each other 
most mornings. During the day, Victor sits on the corner among 
friends chipping in money for their daily drinks. He comes in to use 
the washroom, or to sit with others and smile as they drink endless- 
ly sugared coffee. Victor finds a way to survive. Most people stream- 
ing around Carmichael respect Victor. They'll sit with him in the sun 


or bring him something to eat, but he rarely asks for anything other 
than a comfortable place to rest his head on a cold night. Most of 
his evenings are spent on tattered couches or detox beds. He admits 
to having slept in all sorts of crazy places. Care homes occasionally 
take him in, but it isn't long before Victor is found back among the 
people he knows best. 

Passing through the doors of Carmichael doesn't mean all of 
society's norms fall away, but it flirts with the idea of becoming a 
space where the great equalizer exists. Realizing the human need for 
simple conversation draws me to the place. At Carmichael —where 


In 2009, Carmichael Outreach served up 
13,500 meals to those in need in Regina. 
In 2012, that number rose to 35,500. 


the sugar runs out fast and the Styrofoam cups are gone by noon— 
I start finding reasons to stay in Regina. I’m still not riding high 
on optimism like the cranes filling the downtown skyline, but the 
people here are showing me a side of the city that is left off the tour- 
ist brochures being drawn up a few blocks away. 


out back late one afternoon. He's picking up food and visiting. 


IE cool and windy when I meet a man named Cecil, or “Cece,” 
He's an older man who tells me he likes watching “young punks” 
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smoke cigarettes and invites me to light one 
up. He uses a cardboard box to hide my match 
from the wind as I oblige his request. 

Cecil likes to tell people about how his 
English father fought in the War before meet- 
ing his Polish mother. He says both are still 
living in Prince Albert. Despite this heritage, 
he likes to call himself Ukrainian. "Ukrainians 
are the smartest people in the world. There are 
two kinds of people in this world, Ukrainians, 
and people who want to be Ukrainians," he 
says. Cecil likes to make people laugh. I soon 
learn that if you start smiling before one of his 
punch lines, he'll tell you to shut up before 
continuing. 

Cecil tells me to lean on the car because 
it shows him I am relaxed. I am relaxed when 
Cecil starts explaining he has trouble remem- 
bering the names of the people he meets. To 
remedy this, he writes names on walls where 
people work. Mine is along the back side of 
Carmichael on a sign that, before it was used 
as my name plate, told people the parking lot 
was a private one. 

Cecil keeps everything in a worn teal 
jacket: pens, paper, a utility knife and a dis- 
posable camera are around his belt or in his 
pocket at all times. As I'm leaning against a 
sun-warmed car door, Cecil explains to me 
how to find the start of a Scotch tape roll. He 
is telling me this, I suspect, because he saw 
me struggling to find the start of a roll while 
I was attempting to tape a "Sorry, no more 
food" sign on the back door. “When you can't 
find the start, you become stressed, and stress 
makes a female menstruate,” explains Ce- 
cil, running his knife along the tape roll. Ce- 
cil says he learned everything about women 
from his wife and two daughters. 

He tells me he taught photography in a 
Regina high school from the late 1960s to the 
late 1980s. I didn't really believe him, until a 
few weeks later when a Leader-Post photog- 
rapher greeted Cecil with a smile and a hand- 
shake; apparently the two had worked togeth- 
er once. Cecil starts crying as he talks about 
teaching, and altogether breaks down describ- 
ing the death of a former colleague. His voice 
goes up a pitch as he exclaims, "At least we 
still have some freedom!" I don't really know 
what he's getting at, but find an unusual com- 
fort in knowing that his words must have at 
least some truth. 

I'm soon well acquainted with the other 
Carmichael employees and getting to know 
the regulars. Big Jim is quick to familiarize me 
with the eye-opening norms of the place. He's 
there the first time we find someone passed 
out and choking on vomit and call an ambu- 
lance—dialing 911 is an almost daily event. 
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Left, from top: food, clothing and shelter are just a few 
of the things Carmichael Outreach provides Regina's 
less fortunate. The community-based organization also 
offers everything from art programs for children and 
adults, to free haircuts, an immunization program and 
a needle exchange. 


Big Jim tells me about the popularity of certain drugs: painkillers are 
bought cheap and drinking hand sanitizer is becoming a problem. 

Big Jim is one of the more ambitious volunteers. He's usually 
the first to greet donors, and doesn't shy away from offering to carry 
the heavier donations coming in, like old deep back television sets. 
Carmichael wouldn't be running without its countless volunteers. 
Some come for a few weeks at a time before moving on, while oth- 
ers have been constants for as long as anyone can remember: there 
are at least five people helping out at all times. Most volunteers take 
their share of the services offered. Big Jim finds new hats for himself 
and household items for friends. When a television set—no matter 
the era —is donated, it isn’t around Carmichael long before someone 
is hauling it into a van or recruiting arms to carry it away. Many pa- 
trons are quick to help out. When churches bring left over clothing 
from rummage sales, an assembly line forms from the back door to a 
storage room with each person passing along the large black plastic 
bags full of clothes. 


picking up dirty needles in alleyways—a Friday tradition— the 

first time Big Jim tells me about his life. I ask where he's from 
before he launches into the footnotes of his story. Adopted into a 
rural white family when he was young, Big Jim dealt with sexual 
assault and constant racism before heading to Regina. He landed in 
jail shortly after, and has bounced through jobs and unstable hous- 
ing since. Big Jim tells me he ended up tracking down his biological 
parents. His mom died with him by her side. He stops walking and 
looks at me when I ask about his father before blankly saying, "I 
know you better than I know him." I have nothing to say and nod 
with my eyes looking into Big Jim's. 

Within weeks the pain and anger of Carmichael regulars 
bleeds into my consciousness. Most are enduring the street's nor- 
mal vices of alcoholism and drug abuse. Mental health struggles are 
common, and don't mix well with addictions. The employees do 
their best to tame these beasts of poverty. Usually that means listen- 
ing to daily troubles over cigarette breaks or a sink full of dishes. I 
realize encouraging words are flaccid as I say them. Instead, I start 
nodding silently. 

Solemn head shakes are starting to become a frequent habit. 
Work isn't stressful if it's just work. This was more than that. I know 
the daily ins and outs of the people here more than most other peo- 
ple in my life. When Big Jim falls or Victor gets carried away in an 
ambulance, I think about it when I'm walking home. And eating 
dinner. And falling asleep at night. The stress is curbed by realizing 
how incredible it is to be doing something I truly believe in with 
people I enjoy. 


I: out with some volunteers cleaning around dumpsters and 


day I marvel at the lack of homes. It's cloudy and the wind 
is starting to blow when Pedro comes in looking for a place. 
His English is sprinkled with Spanish as he tells me how he just 


E ach Monday, a list of rental housing is made, and each Mon- 


arrived in Regina looking for work and a place to live. Single men 
looking for work and a place to live often come to me in search of 
the latter. Pedro's hands are flailing as he rapidly tells me how he 
slept at the Salvation Army the night prior and needs a stable home. 
He had already found construction work on the far north end of Re- 
gina, building suburban homes. "My brother I came here three days 
ago...I need work, I show up at jobs tat-tat-tat show them my tools 
they give me work. I am working." I find a place a few blocks away 
for rent. It's a small apartment complex just south of the downtown 
core with rooms renting for around $750. On the short drive there, 
Pedro tells me about his family —he and his wife recently separated 
after a series of fights. "Not boom-boom-boom fighting," Pedro says, 
punching the air in front of him. He switches each hand to make a 
mouth shape. "But nag, nag, nag fighting. My grandpapa showed 
me you respect women, you never touch women. I love women." 

I'm laughing when we pull into Pedro's potential new home. 
We find out someone had rented it in the 10 minutes we spent driv- 
ing there. It's late in the day and the next move is finding Pedro 
somewhere to spend the night. After three stops, we find a bed in an 
emergency shelter. It's a few days later when we find another place: 
a room in a house renting for $450. He still doesn't have any money 
so we try reasoning with the landlord, explaining Pedro is waiting 
for his first pay cheque but he won't have it for a few more weeks. 
The response from the landlord is as expected: "No money, no rent. 
You come back with money." 

We depart to the Social Services office, a spacious foyer where 
clients are greeted by a wall of Plexiglas. Behind the glass sit three 
women. After some convincing we are given an appointment for 
early the next morning. The next day we arrive early and wait to- 
gether for half an hour after our appointment was scheduled. Then 
we're ushered into a small office with a few photographs of African 
kids lining the wall. The social worker looks tired as we explain the 
situation. At first, she offers to put Pedro in an emergency shelter 
for another eight days until another appointment can be scheduled. 
After hearing more of his story, she eventually calls the potential 
landlord. She puts down the phone and announces Pedro is set to 
move in later that day. We sitin a downtown park killing time while 
Pedro shows me his worldly possessions: clothes, work tools and a 
few pictures of his young sons. We arrive at the house a few hours 
later, where the landlord tells us Pedro can't move in unless he is 
given $100 and a letter from Social Services by the end of the day. 
It's late in the afternoon and the reality of Pedro sleeping in a shelter 
for another night begins to loom over us. The social worker is reluc- 
tant to have the Social Service secretaries work on the letter during 
such a busy day, and Pedro's boss isn't available to give him a $100 
advance. 

My last month at Carmichael is spent doing drills similar to the 
one with Pedro. We find the $100 and he stays in the house for a 
while. Most people coming in don't make it this far. Three of the 22 
people who I worked closely with to find housing were successful 
that month. There is no winning or losing at Carmichael Outreach; 
each victory is asterisked with multiple losses. I leave Carmichael 
for a job at a local radio station and the ambition to try and cut it as 
ajournalist. Regina's not unlike most cities — it's driven by its people 
and the communities they create. The city I connected to looks dif- 
ferent than the city those using the downtown parking lots know. 
The community does, too. I arrived at Carmichael adrift, searching 
for something to hold onto, just like everyone else who came through 
the door. We may not have known what it was, but at least we found 
something in one another. *. 
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Love is 1n 


the Cards 


Is a two-heart contract enough to save the game of bridge? 


Story and photos 
by 
JONATHAN HAMELIN 


ike many bridge players, Dick Anderson had lost his 

heart before— through a finesse, squeeze, trump trick, or 

simply to a higher card —but this was different. It was 

September of 1976, and Dick, 35, was playing bridge in 

Tribune, a small town in southeastern Saskatchewan. 
The Radville school teacher had driven nearly a half hour for the 
weekly bridge game, which attracted up to 80 people. The game was 
played in the Tribune Community Hall, temporarily filled with fold- 
up card tables and bridge enthusiasts. 

The culprit who stole Dick's heart on this occasion was Janice 
Ganley, a 24-year-old with gentle features and a warm smile. Janice 
was a teacher in Oungre, only 10 minutes outside of Tribune. After 
playing against her, Dick realized she had potential to be his bridge 
partner and, just maybe, his partner in love. He asked her to play 
bridge with him again, this time as his partner, not his opponent, 
and she said yes. The pair started playing together in Tribune and 
Weyburn, and the chemistry they had, not just at bridge table, was 
obvious. But while Dick knew from the beginning that he was inter- 
ested in Janice, she thought he just wanted to play bridge. 

Like a bridge player who is confident he'll win the rest of the 
tricks, Dick decided to lay his cards on the table. 
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Dick and Janice Anderson 
in their Regina home. 


One night, he took Janice out for supper at the El Rancho Fam- 
ily Restaurant in Weyburn and paid for her card fees at the bridge 
club. It was their first official date. There would be many more to 
come, often involving trips to bridge clubs. For Dick and Janice, it 
was young love: glamorous and full of promise. Bridge, the game 
they bonded over, was also in its glory days. 


ridge can be traced back to the 16th Century card game whist, 

which originated in Britain. Whist involves four players in 

two fixed partnerships. Each player is dealt 13 cards, with the 
final one being flipped over to determine trump. The partnerships 
try to take as many tricks as possible. Whist was played everywhere, 
from taverns to royal palaces. 

Bridge differs from whist because it includes a bidding process 
to determine trump. When the bid is won, one player lays his or her 
cards down for all to see and the partner plays both hands. 

There are varying accounts on the precise date of bridge's ori- 
gin. Reports of a similar card game called biritch or Russian whist 
emerged in 1886. In 1894, according to legend, Lord Brougham was 
playing whist at The Portland Club in London. He forgot to turn a 


trump and said, "Sorry, I thought I was playing bridge." There's no 
clear answer as to how the game came to be called bridge, but the 
game quickly soared in popularity after this incident and tweaks 
began to be made. 

In the early 20th century, auction bridge was created when Brit- 
ish civil servants in remote India came up with the idea of using 
a bidding process to determine trump. Then, as the game came to 
the New World through migration, more important developments 
unfolded. In 1925, American multi-millionaire Harold S. Vanderbilt 
came up with a more refined scoring system that led to contract 
bridge. The first recognized world championship took place in 1935, 
and tournament bridge began to develop further after 1937, as the 
American Contract Bridge League became the only major bridge or- 
ganization in North America. 

The game made it to the White House in 1953, when President 
Eisenhower held regular games on Saturday nights with expert 
players. In 1958, card shark Charles Goren appeared on the cover of 
Time magazine in a story about bridge, which hailed him "The King 
of Aces" and lauded bridge as the top card game in the U.S. Also 
that year, the World Bridge Federation was formed. 

By the time Dick and Janice were playing bridge together in the 
1970s, the ACBL claimed over 190,000 members. From small prairie 
towns to world capitals, bridge had arrived as a relevant social and 
competitive card game. 


n November 12, 1977, a successful contract of two hearts 
Q= completed when Dick and Janice were joined in holy 

matrimony and became the Andersons. The small ceremo- 
ny of 50 to 60 people took place in Janice's hometown of Shauna- 
von. There wasn't any bridge played, though Dick insisted that if 
they jumped in the car right after the ceremony, they could make 
it to Winnipeg in time for a bridge tournament the next day. The 
Andersons decided not to make the trip—a nearly 10-hour drive 
wasn't too appealing to Janice — but there would be plenty of bridge 
to come. The couple began married life in Regina, where they had 
moved earlier that year. 

The Andersons quickly became involved with the Regina Du- 
plicate Bridge Club, at the time located in the basement of the River 
Heights Plaza strip mall. They helped direct games and teach les- 
sons. When they couldn't make it to the club, there was always a 
game to be found in one of the households of their bridge friends. It 
was a very social experience. Sure, money was sometimes on the line 
and everyone tried their best, but they'd chat about life and laugh 
together. 

The Andersons were blessed with two daughters — Leah in 1980 
and Erin in 1983—and from a young age they tried to instill in them 
the value of coming together as a family to play cards. Dick had a 
son, Aaron, from his first marriage and he and Janice would often 
play cards with him as well. 

By now, Dick was a full-time teacher at Campbell Collegiate 
and Janice subbed temporarily before staying home with the kids. 
Despite these obligations, however, they took an active role in 
bridge at the organization level both locally and nationally. Their 
involvement began in 1979, when they each started volunteering for 
the ACBL South Saskatchewan unit, and continued until the present 
day. Over the years, Dick served on the ACBL and Canadian Bridge 
Federation Boards of Directors and Janice became a paid executive 
assistant for the CBF. In 1998, during Dick's term with the ACBL 
board, he was elected president and spent the year as the face of the 


ACBL, travelling to tournaments across North America and promot- 
ing the game. 

While the Andersons found that these bridge jobs— largely vol- 
unteer — were difficult to balance with their other obligations, they 
felt they had to give something back to the game that had given 
them so much. It helped that the work did have some perks. Largely 
due to Dick's work with the ACBL, the Andersons travelled to tour- 
naments in Hawaii, Chicago and New York, among other places. 
Recently, Dick was on the World Bridge Federation executive, and 
in 2006 this led to the Andersons playing bridge in Italy. Then in 
2008, after the Beijing Summer Olympics had wrapped up, Dick and 
Janice travelled there for a tournament and got to see the Olympic 
venues. 

For Dick and Janice, and many other bridge enthusiasts, it 
seemed like the good times—and hands— would never end. 


is over 100 years old, and is starting to quite literally show 

signs of its age. As of January 2013, the ACBL had 166,396 
members, its highest number in many years. However, a 2010 ACBL 
membership survey completed by over 1,800 members revealed that 
65 per cent of members were between the ages of 60 and 75. 

Nineteen per cent were over the ages of 75, 14 per cent were 
between the ages of 40-59 and two per cent were 26-39. Meanwhile, 
around one per cent of members were under the age of 25. Those 
involved with the game don't hide the fact bridge appeals primarily 
to an older demographic, but one has to wonder how much longer 
people will take up the card game at an older age if they have no 
exposure to it when they're young. 

In a world where children grow up amid high definition televi- 
sions and video games, it's not hard to see why sitting down to a 
game of cards might not appeal to them. For a card game to survive, 
then, it needs to utilize technology and also be profitable. 

Poker is a prime example. While it's a much less complicated 
game than bridge, it seems you can't turn on the television without 
seeing a poker tournament. Online, the website PokerStars earned 
$1.4 billion in revenue in 2010. Gambling has always been some- 
thing that appeals to the masses. Televising poker events is another 
way to draw people in, and having online sites gives them easy ac- 
cess to gamble and become the next big winner. For some it works 
out. Chris Moneymaker qualified for the 2003 World Series of Poker 
through PokerStars and won $2.5 million. Endorsement deals fol- 
lowed. 

Bridge, meanwhile, tried to televise events, but it didn't stick. 
There are many bridge sites online, but most charge only $1 for a 
tournament and players are generally playing for masterpoints, 


Te however, has not been a friend to bridge. The card game 


which have no cash value. The main way a person can make mon- 
ey playing bridge is if they are hired by a wealthy person to play 
alongside them. A top player-for-hire can make up to $200,000 per 
year, but there are only about 100 players worldwide who make 
such a living. No fame awaits bridge players either. Canadians, for 
example, likely know who poker player Daniel Negreanu is simply 
through advertisements, while top Canadian bridge players such as 
Geoff Hampson and Fred Gitelman are virtually unknown. 

The changing university culture could also be a factor in 
bridge’s decline. When the Andersons were young, that was where 
the majority of players came from. In university, Janice said, so 
many people played bridge in the cafeteria between classes—in 
fact, they often didn't make it to class— that people joked they were 
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taking "Bridge 101." Today, with strict entrance requirements and 
rising costs that force students to balance work with their studies, 
turning to a card game that requires a significant amount of skill is 
an exhausting prospect for some. 

Whatever the reason, bridge is in danger of getting lost in the 
shuffle. 


in Regina. Temperatures are below minus 20 degrees and 

steadily dropping. Blowing snow and wind gusts of over 50 
kilometres per hour make driving—even walking outside—an un- 
enviable task. Still, Dick and Janice trudge through the snow to the 
Regina Duplicate Bridge Club to take part in a game. The club is hid- 
den in the back of a mini-mall that also contains a Pizza Pizza and 
Tutti Frutti. Inside, an expansive room is filled with card tables and 
stools that hold coloured bidding cards. There's an old computer 
in the corner keeping score and the walls are plastered with game 
results, bulletins and player accomplishments. 

It's hard not to view the weather as a sign of the state of bridge. 
As evidence would suggest, the game may be heading to an ice cold 
grave. After all, though Regina's club is housed in a surprisingly 
spacious room that looks like it could hold over 100 bridge players at 
a time, only 16 card players are here tonight, all of them up in years. 
As the Andersons finish up a hand, they lament the small turn- 
out. The next team 
comes over to play 
them and there's a 
middle-aged woman 
on the team. That 
woman, Dick jokes, 
is the club's young- 
est member. 

A lot has 
changed since the p 
Andersons first 
played bridge to- Ë 
gether in small-town 
Saskatchewan, and 
not just involving 
the game. Dick, 73, 
now has grey hair 
and Janice, 61, also Janice and Dick Anderson met 
shows gentle signs and fell in love at the bridge table. 
of ageing. Their kids Bridge can be traced back to the 
are married and out loth century card game Whist, 
of the house now Rut Kuyta ice pi iii h 
and Dick and Janice 
have long retired from non-bridge jobs. Watching them play bridge, 
however, it's hard to tell that anything has changed. Dick looks 
years younger with his jeans and denim jacket on. Janice's smile still 
lights up the room. The Andersons joke around with their oppo- 
nents like they always have. Outside of the club, Janice continues 
to serve as the CBF's executive assistant and Dick recently began 
a term as chairman of the ACBL Board of Governors. All of those 
reasons, and the fact that the Andersons were crazy enough to brave 
the weather on this night, point to the fact that they're not prepared 
give up on the game. 

And they're not alone. 

In 2005, business tycoons Bill Gates and Warren Buffett, two 
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T evening of January 29, 2013, is a bleak and miserable one 


R?” 


avid bridge players, invested $1 million to start a program to teach 
contract bridge in high schools. That same year, the ACBL created 
the youth bridge website Youth4Bridge. The site provides educa- 
tional material, news from the bridge world and interviews with 
the game's celebrities. It's too early to determine the long-term ef- 
fects these programs will have, but Youth4Bridge's website does 
note that more then 4,000 U.S. high school students play bridge in 
school each year. More recently, Louis Sachar attempted to increase 
interest through literature. In 2010 Sachar, popular author of Holes, 
published The Cardturner, a fiction book centred on bridge. The book 
is narrated by a teenager named Alton, who becomes a cardturner 
for his blind uncle, and so learns about his uncle's intriguing past. 
Sachar said promoting the game was one of the reasons he wrote 
the book and, as such, there are sections in the book that give short 
explanations on how to play bridge. 

Promoting bridge may be a tough sell, but not everyone is 
ready to throw in their hands. 


Just consider John and Myrtle Bennett. On September 29, 

1929, the couple played bridge with some friends in their Kan- 
sas City home and, after a series of mistakes by John, Myrtle called 
him "a bum bridge player." John slapped Myrtle and announced 
he'd be leaving her tomorrow. As John was attempting to leave, 
Myrtle grabbed her 
mother's loaded gun 
and shot John twice, 


B ridge is not a card game that is suitable for every relationship. 


killing him. 
Bridge has 
caused sparks to 


fly between Dick 
and Janice, too, but 
in a positive way. 
Through | miscom- 
munication, bad 
splits, failed finesses 
and missed slam op- 
portunities, the An- 
dersons have never 
lost their passion 
for each other or the 
card game. 

But what makes 
the Andersons' love 
of bridge trump 
others, according 
to their long-time 
bridge friend Gary Johannsson, is the legacy they’ve left behind— 
their desire to go beyond just playing the game and focus on pre- 
serving it. Johannsson says the Andersons have helped Saskatch- 
ewan maintain a presence in the bridge world and have done an 
excellent job drawing more young people in. 

One young person the Andersons brought to the game is their 
daughter, Erin. She has been hooked on bridge from the first time 
she was introduced and hasn’t slowed down. Just like mom and 
dad, the card game provided Erin with love. She met her future hus- 
band at the bridge table. If bridge still has the ability to attract young 
people to it—and each other—maybe a prosperous future for the 
game is in the cards. *. 


inding Mysel 


Although Crescent Lake no longer exists on 
the map, it's how I found my way home. 


Story and photo 
by 
DEREK CORNET 


"m sure this story begins where many stories do these days: the 
Internet. While I do know myself fairly well, my heritage has 
always been a huge question mark. Some would argue heri- 
tage has nothing to do with who we are but, for me, it's some- 
thing I can't escape. Beginning with what I knew, I searched 
for Moon Hill, a historic Métis community that was located near 
present-day Duck Lake, Saskatchewan. My grandfather was born 
in a canoe not too far from there in June 1931. It is the community 
I recognize as the place that determines my Métis heritage. By law, 
to be considered Métis, you must come from a historic settlement. 

I wanted to write about these historic settlements, but Moon 
Hill offered no leads to follow, no names to track down. I moved 
onto another community. Crescent Lake jumped out at me. Not only 
was it the closest settlement to Regina, but when I typed the name 
into my search engine, results popped up right away. And it's in 
those results that I came across the name Edwin St. Pierre. 

Scanning online news reports, I learned that Edwin and his 
wife, Harriet Oaks St. Pierre, had been named Saskatchewan Am- 
bassadors at the Batoche 2012 festivities. Edwin had just written a 
book, Remembering My Métis Past, that Harriet translated into michif, 
the mother tongue of the Métis people. The couple had been hon- 
oured for this and other volunteer work promoting Métis culture 
over the years. Here was someone who could provide a window 
into Crescent Lake, I guessed. He had, after all, been born there. So 
I picked up the phone. 


e hated thunderstorms. The house creaked and the roof 
He One good wind and the thin paper protecting him 

from the rain might break. One evening Edwin was in his 
bed shivering, near his brother and sister who slept close by. His 
parents weren't home; perhaps they were visiting a neighbour or 
not yet back from their work. Looking up, Edwin could see the wind 
slowly rip the paper free from the roof. With every jolt of lighten- 
ing, he could see rolling clouds and furiously falling rain. It was an 
awesome sight, but enough was enough. The beds had to be moved. 
Their blankets were getting soaked. He and his siblings dragged 
their makeshift beds away from the wall, no easy task in the dark. 
Made from assorted boards and homemade blankets, the beds fell 
apart with ease. 


“Oh well, it could be worse,” Edwin thought. “At least it’s not 
winter.” 

It wasn’t an easy life living on the road allowance. Ever since 
the Northwest Resistance and the Battle of Batoche in 1885, the Sas- 
katchewan Métis found themselves displaced and pushed to the 
fringes of Euro-Canadian society. The Métis had held a long pres- 
ence in the province, beginning with the establishment of a trading 
post at Cumberland House in 1774. Wherever the fur trade was, Mé- 
tis people were bound to be close by. However, the Métis presence 
in Saskatchewan really grew after the federal government failed to 
uphold land settlements in Manitoba. To bring Manitoba into the 
confederacy, the government granted the Métis 1.4 million acres of 
land in 1870. The land was granted in the form of scrip, a small piece 
of paper noting the amount of land to which each person was en- 
titled. The process was a complete failure. As settlers increasingly 
encroached on the land, the Métis were pushed out of their homes. 
It took years before scrip was issued, and even when it was, allot- 
ted land was hundreds of kilometres away and dispersed over the 
entire Northwest. Métis scrip created great wealth for bankers, law- 
yers and financial institutes, as they resorted to sometimes criminal 
means to appropriate the land grants. The dreams of a Métis home- 
land seemed shattered, and thousands of Métis left for Saskatch- 
ewan and Alberta. 

After the Battle of Batoche and the hanging of Louis Riel in 1885, 
the Métis found themselves in what many would later call the Dark 
Ages, a time of great sorrow and hardship. More European settlers 
pushed west, clearing the bush for farming. The bison nearly disap- 
peared. The Métis way of life was vanishing. No longer could they 
set traps and expect a rabbit, or go on a bison hunt and expect a kill. 

Meanwhile, the newcomers prospered. Cities and towns began 
to spring up. Homesteaders tilled the land and governments built 
roads and rails covering tens of thousands of kilometres. It was on 
the sides of these roads that the Métis gathered. They had nowhere 
else to settle. 

Left out of federal assistance programs that European settlers 
were entitled to, most Métis were too poor to purchase land or 
farm equipment. When Ottawa ignored their plight, the provinces 
stepped in with some help. In Saskatchewan, the provincial govern- 
ment decided the Métis—or “half-breeds,” as they called them — 
would become farmers. With most farmland already claimed, the 
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province designated small plots alongside the newly built high- On his daily walk to school, Edwin would sometimes day- E I DI gece 
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chinked with sod. The foundation was banked with dirt to help school was so new that it shone in the sun, blinding his eyes when 
keep the rain from gushing into the home. The pitched roof, doors, he approached. He loved the school. Its first teacher, Mr. John Hurst, 


and windows were standard and supplied by the provincial gov- 
ernment. The roof, however, lacked shingles, and the elements al- 
ways managed to soak the board and tear the over-paper. The floor 
in Edwin's childhood home was built with long strips of lumber, 
which provided a platform for the six-foot cellar below. With the 
use of beaverboard, a small light-weight building material, different 
sections of the home were partitioned into rooms. Edwin and his 
brothers and sisters slept in a larger portion of the home while, on 
the other side of the living area, his parents slept in a smaller room. 
Almost anything that could be built was. His parents and relatives 


taught Edwin to read and write. All the kids wanted to learn Eng- 
lish, but for Edwin it became an obsession. He gathered all the read- 
ing materials he could find to learn more about the world and the 
people in it. The years after Hurst left were clouded with abuse at 
the hands of other teachers —but for Edwin, school was the place 
that brought him opportunities in life. 

By the time Edwin left the community and joined the military 
in 1953, it was still a very vibrant and growing community. But peo- 
ple began to leave, seeking their fortunes elsewhere. In the docu- 
mentary The Story of the Crescent Lake Métis: Our lives on the Road 
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